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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue business of a Tory tavern-keeper must be about the best now 
going. The newspapers are again filled with long reports of Con- 
servative dinners. Within a few days there have been glorious 
manifestations of the oratorical and potatorial powers of the party, 
at Norwich, Liverpool, Kettering, Tunbridge Wells, Chesterfield, 
Burton-vpon-Trent, Newport, and other places ‘too tedious to 
mention.” Everywhere the same old stories about the Irish 
bugaboo were repeated. The Tories continue to live upon O’Con- 
NELL. His power and his profligacy are their constant, almost 
their only topics. We may venture to say, that not a single set 
speech has been delivered at any one of the recent Tory gatber- 
ings, in which he has not been vilified in terms that, if retorted, 
would be cited as specimens of ruffianism. 

There must have been a motive, not avowed, for this movement of 
the Tories. Perhaps it was intended to influence the registration ; 
perhaps to act upon the approaching Municipal elections. Be 
that as it may, they have almost all the feasting and the talking 
to themselves ; and their noisy exultation contrasts strongly with 
the dulness and repose of the Liberals. It is indeed but prudent 
for the Liberals to stay at home and hold their tongues; for talk- 
ing may do mishief: even the would-be cautious Lord Firzwit- 
u1AM might have done better if he had kept silence. Time 
was when the Liberals spoke out fearless of giving offence in any 
quarter ; but now they are under a disagreeable constraint, arising 
from want of confidence in the Liberal Ministers—anxious to avoid 
what may cause disunion, yet feeling acutely the Tory taunt that 
they are groping blindly after men who know not which way to 
turn themselves. Never perhaps was there a time, till the pre- 
sent, when the party forming a majority in the country and in 
the House of Commons was so much at a loss as to the policy of 
their leaders. But the time is approaching when the mask must 
be thrown off, and when something besides the composition of the 
Irish Constabulary and the treatment of Colonel Saaw KENNEDY 
will be discussed by Ministerial journals. 








In a letter to Lord Cloncurry, Mr. O'Connett denounces 
the election petition fund, and advises that the Commons should 
pass a resolution to instruct the Attorney-General to prosecute 
Mr. Sporriswoope and the other persons who set it on foot, for 
aconspiracy. This suggestion, like every other that has proceeded 
from Whig quarters for baffling the Tory project, will be 
Without avail, even if acted upon. Suppose the House were to 
resolve, and Mr. Attorney to prosecute, the ballots for Election 
Committees would not thereby be delayed a single day: neither 
would the chances of gaining impartial Committees be increased, 
for the Grenville Act would still be the law of the land and of 
Parliament; while the defendants might safely laugh at the Attor- 
ney-General, until he could lay his finger on the law which made 
the subscription a crime. If the Whigs should startle the Tories 
en the first day of the session with two or three scores of counter- 
petitions, then might they dispense with all irregular modes of 
Setting aside acts of Parliament, and ballot for Committees on 
equal terms. 

The same Dublin paper which published Mr. O'Connetu's 
letter, the Pilot, had a long leading article, which also has been 
ascribed, guessingly, to Mr. O’ConNELL. At any rate, it appears 
1 a journal supposed to be the organ of his opinions and policy. 
ud itis a remarkable production, considering the quarter in 
rh it appears; being nothing else than an elaborate attack on 
rhe Administration of Lord Muuerave, on the ground of an 
M™proper and unpopular distribution of patronage. The Pilot 
— qaotes the anonymous letter in last Spectator on the 
“onduct of the Irish Government, with general approval. More- 
| ik both the Dublin Freeman's Journal and the Morning 

— earnestly espouse the cause of the people of Lower 

he Re against Lord Joun Russetn and the Colonia! Oilice. 
= vegister, alluding to the successful rebellion of the Ameri- 
par S, Says emphatically, that “they are fools who play with fire 

“le the smoke of a former conflagration still blackens the 
{Larest Epizion, 





horizon.” It puzzles the Solomons on this side the water to tell 
why the three Liberal newspapers of Dublin should have gone 
out of their usual course to attack the Whig Ministers in Eng- 
land and Ireland, for their domestic and Canadian policy. Is 
there at last something like an estrangement on the part of the 
Liberals from Lord Muterave; oris the whole a plan merely for 
driving Lord PLunxzr out of office ? 








Considerable anxiety prevails in Paris respecting the expedition 
against Constantina. It was currently reported and believed in 
Paris, at the beginning of the week, that the French army had 
actually entered Constantina, on the 9th instant; and the 
Standard and Times published the news as sent to them by their 
Paris correspondents. A letter received at Toulon from Bona 
confirmed the account; and it was taken for granted that the 
Bey’s capital was in the power of General Damremonrt. This 
morning, however, the Paris papers bring official despatches 
from the French General to the date only of the 5th instant, 
and accounts from Bona to the 12th; from which it appears that 
the army arrived before Bona on the 6th, but were unable to 
proceed with their operations in consequence of heavy rains. It 
was hoped that the battery would begin its fire on the 11th. No 
intelligence of a later date had been received; and it was con- 
jectured that negotiations might have delayed the attack, as nobody 
seems to conceive it possible that the Bey can successfully resist 
the formidable force sent against him. 

The Princess Marie of OrLEANs was married to Prince ALEXx- 
ANDER of Wurtemberg on Tuesday evening, in the presence of 
Louis Puitip and his wife, the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
and other members of the Royal Family. The Chancellor of 
France read the marriage-contract, and presided at the civil cere- 
mony. Then the Bishop of Versailles married the Prince and 
Princess according to the Catholic rites; and lastly, M. Cuvisr, 
a Protestant clergyman, performed the ceremony after the Pro- 
testant fashion. If the young couple are not firmly united, there 
is no force in law or religion either. 

The Paris newspapers are much occupied with discussing the 
probable consequences of a coalition which has been formed be- 
tween two sections of the Opposition, supposed to beirreconcileable. 
Laritre and Garnier Pages seem to have been the chief pro- 
moters of this arrangement; to which Op1LLon Barrort refused 
to become a party. He belonged tothe regular Parliamentary 
Opposition ; but his party seem to have deserted him, and to have 
joined the Republicans. The first fruits of the new coalition have 
been the formation of an united electoral committee, consisting of 
the following persons— 

Dupont de l’Eure, Arago, Mauguin, Mathieu, Larabit, Lafitte, Ernest Gi- 
rander, Clausel, Garnier Pages, Cormenin, Salverte, Thiers, all members of 
the Chamber; of Chatelain, editor of the Courrier Frangais ; Cauchois Le- 
maire, editor of the Minerve; L. Blanc, editor of the Bon Sens; Fred. 
Lacroix, editor of the Monde; Thomas, editor of the Wational; Dubose, 
editor of the Journal du Peuple; Goudchou, banker; Viadot Dornes, N. Lea 
mercier, Dr. Rostan; F. Desportes, Marie and Ledru Rollin, advocates; Du- 
pont, Sarram, and David the sculptor. 

The Ministers are said to be much annoyed by this demonstra- 
tion, CHATEAUBRIAND has publicly declared that he cannot take 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Puitip, and must therefore 
decline several offers of election tothe Chamber. The Legitimatist 
party generally, however, has no such scruples; and there will be 
an effort to return a considerable number of them tothe new Par- 
liament. 





From Spain there is no news of importance. The friends of the 
Pretender acknowledge that the last campaign has been a failure, 
and are now thinking how they can best maintain themselves 
during the winter. They boast of possessing the affection of the 
peasantry and the priests, but have not a single town of any size 
or even any fort of importance in the entire kingdom. 

The Queen of the Netherlands, sister of the King of Prussia, 
died at the Hague on the 12th instant, of ‘‘a progressive decay 
of strength.” In consequence of her death, the opening of the 
session of the States-General, on Monday last, was performed by 
acommission. The speech contains nothing worth notice, ex- 
cept the announcement that the revenue is equal to the expendi- 
ture, and that next year a reduction of the public burdens will 
probably be made. 





Accounts from Naples, dated the 5th instant, mention that the 
King and his Ministers had been a good deal alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a French squadron in the Bay of Naples. The object 
of this disagreeable visit was not known; bat, according to the 
Times, it was presumed in Paris that “ the matter was susceptible 
of explanation.” Probably; but it would be desirable to know 
what the matter is. NEWSPSPEX 
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According to the Suabian Mercury, King Orxo’s chief Mi- 
nister, M. RupHart, will be dismissed, in consequence of his | 
insolent behaviour to Sir Eowarp Lyons, the British Ambassador. 
Even the Russian Envoy has declared that his conduet was un- | 
pardonable. : 





The Emperor of Russia has resolved to take a journey to Tefflis, 
through the defiles of the Caucasus; which would lead him into 
the centre of the Russian operations against the Circassians. 
The motive for this dangerous expedition is not known, but fears 
were expressed for the personal safety of NicHoLas. 





The Court. 

‘Tue winds of heaven have been suffered to blow harshly on the Queen, 
and her Majesty has been troubled with a cold and sore throat. Dr. 
Clark went from London to cure the Queen, and succeeded; and on 
Wednesday her Majesty again delighted the anxious dwellers in Brigh- 
ton, by driving out with her mother, the Baroness Letzen, Lady Mul- 

rave, and Viscount Melbourne, who arrived at the Palace from 

owood on Tuesday. In the evening, his lucky Lordship dined with 
the Queen as usual. It is not stated that the members of the House- 
hold were kept standing while the Premier ate and drank ; but spiteful 
John Bull—vexed to see the Old Soldier so completely supplanted by 
a civilian ten years his junior—pretends, that is the present practice at 
Court. On Thursday, the Queen, with the Dutchess of Kent, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Lilford, and Colonel Cavendish, rode out on horse- 
back. Lord and Lady John Russell arrived at the Bedford Hotel on 
Wednesday evening; and on Thursday had the honour of joining the 
Royal dinner-party. Lord Melbourne remains at Brighton; and it is 
not known when he will tear himself away from his beloved mistress. 

The Duke of Wellington is going to Hastings, to pay his devoirs to 
Queen Dowager Adelaide. We have not heard that there is any very 
particular motive for his Grace’s visit; but certainly, if a matrimonial 
project is on foot, we should say that the match would be far more 
suitable than that which we were lately assured was contemplated be~ 
tween the Duke and the Queen Regnant. 

On Friday, the Queen delighted the good people of Brighton by 
taking a walk on their “ celebrated Chain-pier.” It was not known 
till yesterday morning when her Majesty would go to “ the Pier ;” 
but the display of numerous flags on the towers, the fresh gravel on 
the flooring, and the green baize on the sides, gave notice that the 
grand dey had arrived. A vast mob was soon assembled. The road 
from the Palace to the Pier was thronged with gay equipages 
and persons on foot. Only a few, however, were allowed to 
pass the barriers erected at the entrance of the Pier; and (O fie!) 
Lord Melbourne himself was turned back, and would not have 
been admitted had not Mr. Wright, the High Constable, recog- 
nized the favourite. The Queen, with the Dutchess of Kent, Countess 
Mulgrave, and Lady Mary Stopford, arrived in an open carriage soon 
after twelve ; her Majesty looking remarkably well. Among the pri- 
vileged persons admitted to the Pier, were Mr. and Mrs. Wigney, 
Captain Pechell, and Mr. Hume; and it is added, that the Queen 
spoke to Joseph! but the person honoured with her Majesty’s especial 
notice, was Lady Dalrymple, wife of the Tory Member for Brighton. 
After walking for a short time on the Pier, the Royal party returned 
to the Palace; and soon afterwards, the Queen, Lord Melbourne, 
Colonel Cavendish, and other members of the Household, rode on 
horseback in the direction of Kemp Town. In the evening, there was 
a display of fireworks on the Pier. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had an audience of the Queen yesterday ; 
after which, he returned to town—not having received an invitation to 
dinner, we suppose. 

It is with great satisfaction that we inform our readers of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fozard, riding-master to the Queen before her 
accession, to an important office. Her Majesty was extremely anxious 
to do something for Fozard, but was puzzled to find out what would 
suit him. At length, a lucky thought occurred to the Royal mind— 
her Majesty created the office of ‘* Stirrup-holder” expressly for him ; 
and now, whenever the Queen mounts her horse, Fozard holds the 
stirrup for the Royal foot. 





The Metropolis. 

In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Deputy Peacock, 
and Messrs. Collingwood, Bedford, Hunter, Dixon, and Anderton, 
being “ the best-looking fellows in the Court,” were appointed a depu- 
tation to accompany the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, on the 
9th of November, to receive the Queen on her entrance into the City. 
Some jokes were passed respecting the equestrian qualifications of the 
members deputed; but it was stated that all of them had actually been 
seen on horseback, and had never tumbled off in the streets; and there 
is the less reason to fear such an accident on the grand day, that Sir 
Peter Laurie, who is to act as Master of the Horse on the occasion, 
pledged himself to supply quadrupeds remarkable for steadiness and 
experience of crowds; so that there would be no necessity of resorting 
to the discreditable expedient of dressing up dragoons like Common 
Councilmen. He would also take care that the riders should be well 
fastened in their saddles; but nevertheless, he recommended the pru- 
dent precaution of haying a few lessons in horsemanship before the 
time of public exhibition. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Pritchard, a series of resolutions and a 
petition to Parliament, strongly recommending the adoption of Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s plans for stamped envelopes for letters, and the quicker 
transmission of them by post, were unanimously adopted. 


On Monday, Mr. Turner, Revising Barrister for East Surry, de- 
cided in favour of the claims of sixty-six gentlemen, almost all of 
them Tories, to be registered as voters for the Eastern Division of the 
county, in virtue of rent-charges, value 2/. each, issuing out of the 
Camberwell Collegiate School estate. The claimants had‘taken a very 
convenient way of obtaining the franchise. They figured as bene- 
factors of a charitable institution; protected themselves from several 
liabilities of ownership by an ingenious legal juggle, which made them 
trustees for certain purposes; and then claimed the right of voting as 


grantees of rent-charges, which it is not probable they intend to exact, 
as the Barrister decided that persons who have a claim to the rents 
and profits of an estate are in the same situation as if they had actually 
received the same. No dawbt, other Tory trustees of school property 
will follow the example of the Camberwell gentlemen, who have made 
another opening for fictitious qualifications. 

In the Marylebone Registration Court, on Thursday, Mr. Adey, for 
the Tories, withdrew 1,988 out of 2,164 objections against Liberal voters, 
He stated that the objections had been made in a wholesale manner, in 
consequence of the refusal of the Marylebone Vestry or its officers to 
allow the Tories to inspect the parish rate-books. Having subse. 
quently, however, obtained permission to examine the books, all objee- 
tions which could be deemed vexatious had been withdrawn, and the 
several parties informed that they would not be called upon to defend 
their votes. 

“A Westminster Elector,” in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, 
complains of the publication of the Westminster poll-book, which is 
advertised. The complainant says— 

“Iam one of those electors of Westminster who cannot afford to have my 
vote made public in this manner. I have customers of both sides in politics ; 
and from many of whom I received intimation, both in May and July last, that 
I should give satisfaction if I voted one way or the other, agreeably to their 
peculiar views. Sir, I voted on both these occasions; and I know that down 
to the present time my votes are not known to several of those customers who 
importuned me forthem. This is at it should be; and I had begun to flatter 
myself that I had escaped the consequences of disobeying some of the politicians 
who dea! with me, when, lo! this morning I find that my votes are about to be 
revealed in print. Sir, I protest against this unjustifiable attack upon a con- 
stituency. If we cannot have the Ballot, let us, for God’s sake, have that 
which is next best—all the secrecy which can possibly be thrown about the man- 
ner of voting, by confining copies of the poll to electioneering agents, and those 
who chose to pay four or five pounds for them. Persecution will be at its 
height when a record of the votes of Westminster shopkeepers lies upon every 
drawing-room table at the west end of the town.” 

[No doubt, the Westminster Elector will suffer annoyance and loss 
from the publication of his vote; but what of that? Lord John 
Russell is content that he should wait-till public opinion puts down 
intimidation, and he is by no means satisfied as yet that intimidation 
has gone far enough to require legislative interference. Therefore, 
worthy elector, be ruined in good temper. Lord John Russell is a. 
great Reformer, and you see he thinks it is your duty to be ruined 
in the cause of your country, and the Whigs. ] 





Ata Court of Directors of the East India Company, held on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Andrew Amos was sworn in fourth ordinary member of 
the council of India. 

Ata meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, licences 
were renewed to the proprietors of the Adelphi, Sadlers’ Wells, 
Queen’s, Pavilion, Garrick, New Strand, and Norton Folgate Thea- 
tres, and to the Colosseum. Mr. Thomas Hamlet applied for a licence 
for the Queen’s Bazaar in Oxford Street, which is in process of cone 
version into a theatre. The claim was earnestly supported by Sir 
Peter Laurie and Mr. Laurie, and opposed by Mr. M/‘ William and 
Mr. Dyer, junior. The following dialogue took place between Mr. 
Hamlet and Mr. Dyer; in which the Magistrate does not cut a very 
creditable figure. 

Mr. Hamlet (in reply to a question from Mr. Dyer, whether he had not sold 
the theatre to Mr. Warde)—* I agreed with Mr. Warde for him to manage the 
theatre. The truth is, Sir, that your opposition arises out of your disappoint- 
ment. You were in treaty with me for the theatre yourself.” 

Mr. Dyer junior—‘‘ Never.” 

Mr. Hamlet—‘ Yes, you were ; but we did not agree.” 

_Mr. Dyer junior—“ I never was.” 

Mr. Hamlet—* Pardon me, Sir; we have had meetings in my house, in the 
presence of witnesses, for the purpose of your arranging for the purchase ; and 
I gave you a month to consider whether you would come to my terms or would 
not; andthat I am ready to prove by witnesses now in court.” ay 

Mr. Dyer appealed to the Court; and asked whether it would allow petition 
ers to persevere in making statements that were quite irrelevant to the question 
before them ? 

Finally, the application was rejected, by a vote of 9 to 8. 

Mr. James Gibson, after a long discussion, obtained a licence for 
the Royal Standard Theatre, High Street, Shoreditch, by a vote of 18 
to 12. There was loud applause in court on the numbers being ane 
nounced. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, book- 
sellers, was held on Monday afternoon, at the Albion Tavern, Alders- 
gate Street. The liabilities of the firm were stated in round numbers 
at 180,580/. ; the assets were estimated to amount to 131,690/., show- 
ing adeficiency of about 48,8902. It was agreed by the creditors pre- 
sent that a deed of trust would be preferable to a bankruptcy; and 
trustees were appointed for the management of the affairs ; which its 
expected, will yield from 10s. to 12s. 6d. in the pound.— Times. 

The remains of Samuel Wesley were interred on Tuesday, in the 
family-vault in the burial-ground to the old church, High Street, Mary- 
lebone. Mr. Turle, the organist, and several eminent singers joined 10 
the funeral service. 

An inquest was held on Monday, at a public-house on Kew Greet, 
on the body of an elderly woman, found in the Thames with her legs 
fastened together, her eyes tightly bandaged, and a bruise on the eye 
but apparently not caused by a blow. Peter Williams, butler to Lor 
Frederick Gordon of Isleworth, heard screams and the voice of 4 
woman about four o’clock on the preceding Friday morning, neat pe 
place where the body was found. The woman said, “* Oh, oh!” an 
immediately afterwards there was a loud splash in the water. He then 
heard a man say “ What a row!”—there might have been two men, oe 
he thought he heard two men’s voices. A boy in the same house ee 
the screams. The Jury found a verdict that the deceased was ‘‘ foun 
drowned, but there was no evidence to show by what means she came 
into the water.” The Jury seemed to think that their verdict ought to 
be one of “wilful murder,” but Mr. Scard, the Coroner, suggesté 
that they had better give such a verdict as would leave the case ope? _ 
future investigation. [There would seem to be little doubt that oe 
woman was murdered; and it does not appear very clearly how a vet 





dict to that effect would prevent future inquiry. ] 
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A Coroner’s Jury assembled on Monday afternoon, in the Board- 
room of the North London Hospital, to inquire into the circumstances 
attending the death of James Chaplin, the shoemaker, who was 
stabbed at Hampstead by George Smith, a discharged solcier, on the 
previous Wednesday night. It appeared from the evidence, that a 

arty of soldiers were drinking at the Horse-shoe public-house, 
High Street, Hampstead, on Wednesday evening. Ore of them, 
George Smith, had been that day discharged on account of mental im- 
becility ; which, however, was suspected to have. been partly assumed. 
Several other men, not soldiers, one of them being Chuplin, were 
drinking with the soldiers. A quarrel arose between this George 
Smith and another soldier, whom -Smith called “a lobster ;” they be- 
gan to fight ; when Chaplin suddenly leaped across the table, attacked 

mith, and knocked him down. The landlord dragged Chaplin out 
of the room; but he soon after came in again; and George Smith, 
with his brother Richard, who was one of the soldiers, left the house. 
Chaplin followed them, asking why they did not pay for tl e beer, and 
swearing that he would “ serve them out.” Jt appeared that George 
had ordered some beer which he did not pay for. Richard Smith hada 
bayonet, but George had no weapon. Chaplin was next seen by two 
men who had been alarmed by his cries, lying on his back in Church 
Lane, with a bayonet wound in the groin. One of them asked him 
to get up; but he said, «* My dear fellow, I shall never get up—I 
must lie here and die.” The two Smiths were seen running away; 
George Smith with Richard’s bloody bayonet in hishand. They were 
secured with difliculty, by Joseph Bowers, a labourer, (who tripped 
up George Smith as he was running) and another man. — Both the 
Smiths were drunk. Chaplin died next day; but before he died, he 
pointed out George Smith as the man who had stabbed him. When 
George was taken, his hand was cut and his nose was bleeding. The 
above are all the material facts; and the Jury returned a verdict of 
“ Wilful Murder” against George Smith; the Foreman, adding when 
he gave in the verdict— 

‘“‘ We, the Jury, having given the matter a most patient consideration, can- 
not now avoid expressing our disapprobation of private soldiers wearing their 
side-arms when off duty. We also hope that her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
will lose no time, but at once impress upon the mind of Lord Hill, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the absolute necessity of doing away with the practice, of 
which we feel it our bounden duty to complain, as other instances of stabbing 
with the bayonet, but happily not attended with fatal consequences, have re- 
cently taken place in the metropolis. We have now, Mr. Coroner, to request 
that you will cause our protest to be transmitted to the Secretary of State: but, 
in the event of your considering it incompatible with your duty to interfere, 
we shall feel ourselves bound to proceed, with a view to the abolition of the 
evil, in such other manner as we may think fit.” 

The Coroner, Mr. Stirling, said he would make the representation 
in the proper quarter, though he feared it would be unavailing. | Mr. 
Stirling takes an accurate measure of “her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State,” and shows a nice perception of the “difliculties” of the 
“ Reform” Ministry in all matters touching the Tory administration 
of the Horse Guards. | 

At the London Sessions, on Wednesday, John Hogg, a private in 
the Royal Artillery, was sentenced to twelve mouths’ imprisonment, 
and hard labour in the Giltspur Street Coimpter, for a violent assauit 
on a policeman when on duty in Mark Lane. 

At the Greenwich Petty Sessions, on Tuesday, Edward Miller, a 
private in the Woolwich Marines, was accused of threatening the life 
of William Pettigrew, a Greenwich pensioner. Miller pleaded that he 
was drunk at the time; and as the prosecutor did not wish to press the 
case against him, he escaped punishment, 

On Saturday night, two soldiers of the Foot Guards raised a dis- 
turbance in Sloane Street Chelsea; insulting women, kicking children, 
and threatening the tradespeople. They were armed with bayonets, 
which deterred the people from seizing them; and before the Police 
came up they had scampered off. 

At the Lambeth Street Office, on Saturday, Samuel Kelly, a private 
in the First Regiment of Foot Guards, with another man and a woman, 
was committed for trial on a charge of stealing a watch and fifty-nine 
sovereigns, from David Duffey, a seaman, ina house of bad fame in 
Whitechapel. 





Che Country. 


According to an elaborate statement in the Leeds Times, the actual 
majority of the Leeds constituency, notwithstanding the gain of the 
Tories on the claims and objections, is still—for Mr. Baines 490, for 
Sir William Molesworth 344; supposing that every registered elector is 
brought to the poll. 

We can now understand why the Liverpool Tories were so loud and 
so clamorous on the subject of the objections served upon their vir- 
tuous friends the Old Freemen. The result of the revision has been 
the striking off of 369 “of this kind of cattle.” While such a result 
most decidedly contradicts the Tory assertion that the Reformers were 
influenced by factious motives in the affair, it also fully accounts for 
the excitement displayed by the faction while the Court was sitting. — 
Liverpool Telegraph. 

The Liverpool Reformers claim a gain of 614 votes on the entire 
registration. 

_Mr. Chambers, who revised the lists for the parish of Bethusden in 
East Kent, gave an important decision in the following case of trus- 
tceship. Mr, Abraham Shilling, a Baptist minister, claimed a freehold 
8 trustee of his chapel. He received 30/. a year, as minister, out of 
= of which he was trustee. In giving judgment, Mr. Chambers 
said— 

“It has been said that there is a contradiction between the 23d and 26th sections 
of the Reform Act; and persons have gone the length to censure the Legisla- 
se and to say that they had forgotten themselves when they framed both 
roe seetions. But a conjecture may be made to explain these supposed con- 

‘dictions, Tt may be conjectured that a man may be a trustee for his own 
use and benefit, and that a man may be a trustee not for his own use and bene- 
= ? oo is a case of a trustee in receipt of the rents and profits to his own 
bs re benefit, This gentleman, as a minister, is to be looked upon as cestut 
th TUS and as a trustee he is to be considered as a trustee alone. We will 
'W confine ourselves to the argument just adduced. If he had qualified as 


Minister, he would be wrong; but he has qualified rightly, as he is a trustee in 





receipt of the rents and profits to his own use and Lenefit. Here is a case to 
reconcile the supposed contradictory expressions in the Act of Parliament, 
and which will show that the Legislature was not so incautious as some imagine 
when it introduced the words in the sections alluded to. I hope that this case 
will illustrate the folly of those persons who loudly and largely censure those 
who are probably much wiser than themselves.” 





The amphitheatre at Liverpool was crowded on Monday by a nu- 
merous party of Tories, who gave Lord Sandon and Mr. Creswell, 
their successful candidates, a splendid entertainment. Lord Sandon, 
in his principal speech, was at pains to defend the freemen of Liver- 
pool from the charge of bribery. He said that the late contest wae 
one of principle only— 

«« Some great questions were put to yon on the hustings, which you were to answer, 
An appeal was made to you ou that public arena, whether you were inclined to make 
further alterations in the elective franchise—whether you would be inclined to an 
extension of the suffrage? To which questions, geutlemen, you answered, ‘ No:’ you 
said you had enough of change in the constitution of Parliament; and, satisfied or 
not with the existing constitution, you thought that any thing was better than constant 
changes in the mainspring of our constitution. The question again was put to you, 
‘Are you in favour of secret voting?’ You answered again boldly, ‘No’ You 
were not, I have nodonbt you were not, so perfectly blind and insensible to some 
of the inconveniences which attend an open system of voting ; but, on the other hand, 
you no doubt felt deeply that a greater and more extensive moral mischief would attend 
upon secret .uting. You required no other proof of the moral degradation that would 
result from the plan proposed than that which was furnished by Mr. O’Connell, in his 
speech at the Dublin election, wherein he said that with vote by ballot a man might 
cry out for West and Hamilton on the hustings and give his vote for O’Connell and 
Hutton. To my mind, that one circumstance was a sufficient answer. Whatever evit 
there may be in the system of open voting—and there is ne doubt that in times past 
it has led to cases of great hardship—a deeper moral evil would be introduced by the 
establishmeut of a system which would be the fruitful parent of atrocity, fraud, aud 
deception. You who have seeu that system adopted in other countries, have you seen 
it put an end to excitement and canvass? No. Have you seen it put an end to 
corruption? No, Even these two points, on which almost alone the advocates of 
secret voting rest its defence, fail before them; for neither the excitement nor the 
corruption are stifled by this plan of secret voting. The question again was put te 
you, ‘ Ave you in favour of altering that principle which is interwoven in the habite 
of this country, which is the foundation of our sytem of property, and the foundation 
also of the greater part of our constitution; namely, the system of primogeniture?’ 
The question was again put to you, * Are you in favour of the abolition of the House 
of Lords?’ At the hustings at Liverpool you answered ‘ No’ to that question alsa. 
The question was likewise put to you, ‘ Are you in favour of the Voluntary system, 
and the abolition of our venerable Church Establishment?’ That question you an- 
swered by a decided majority, ‘ No.” Well, then, is it a small matter that upon this 
great question, and upon other questions of a similar nature, the electors of Liverpool, 
representing and embracing the most enlightened and enterprising merchants of the 
civilized world, should have given the decided answer that they have done to those 
great fundamental questions? Gentlemen, this is no light matter. The answers which 
had been given to questions like this by the country constituencies is now held insig, 
nificant, by those who call the inhabitants of the country a miserable set of boors, 
merely led by their clergymen and their landlords ; but, gentlemen, the answer of a 
constituency like this is indeed a symptom that the vitals of the country are sound.” 

He anticipated some good effect on the Ministry from the result of 
the late election; though he still feared that the foes of the Church 
were only repulsed for a time, and would change their mode of 
attack— 

“ Gentlemen, [ will hope that the result of the late election has placed the Churek 
in a state of comparative safety, and that even the Ministry of Lord Melbourne will 
not dare todespise in prac although they may profess to do it, the voice of the People 
ot England as expressed at the last election. Bat, gentlemen, I am afraid that, driven 
back from the breach and from the assault, it will only be a change in the manner of 
the attack ; that sapping and mining will be the substitute; and this is a form of 
attack much more diili 




















ult to meet than the other. The open attack every one sees, 
and it is not difficult to rouse public attention to it; but the system of sapping and 
mining, of one by one withdrawing all those props and stays which maintain the con- 
nexion between Church and State, it is much more difficult to detect and_go resist. 
There is one subject to which I wish to call the attention of the present meeting; be- 
cause it is one to which I believe the Administration and their supporters will now 
direct their attention, as equally efficacious, but not so generally alarming, as those 
courses they have hitherto pursued. Gentlemen, I allude to the great question of na- 
tional education. I believe no one will accuse me of being hostile to education in any 
shape. I believe I have given public testimony on many occasions, that no one is more 
anxious than I am to promote and extend education through every class of my fellow 
countrymen, But I must look with some suspicion when I observe the engines that 
are at work—wihen I observe the views put forward in relation to this great object. 
I kuow that the first experiment has been tried within the walls of Liverpool ; I know 
that the experiment which has been so tried here is but a sample of that system 
which her Majesty’s Government will be anxious to introduce into every town and 
hamlet of the empire. Now, gentlemen, this is the object we must keep constantly im 
view ; we must keep a watchful eye on all the plausibilities of the mauner by which 
they will introduce it, Nothing is so plausible as to say that by the plan proposed all 
will be educated under the same roof; and to ask if there are not points on which we 
are all agreed, and if we cannot agree to educate together the children of parents pro- 
fessing various religious creeds, Gentlemen, you have seen the plan tried, and you 
have seen the practical results of the attempt. You know that the practical result is 
this, without entering into details, that you expel every Protestant child from your 
schools, and you make it but a Roman Catholic school. That is its radical vice. It 
might be very well to have the Irish system where there is very little difference of 
creed ; but where there are such differences as between Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
it is to my mind impossible to unite them all in one common system without concession 
of something which each party considers valuable,” 

Lord Stanley was the oniy Member for the county of Lancaster 
absent from this dinner; and his attendance, it was stated by the 
Chairman, was only prevented by a particular engagement. Had he 
been present, he would scarcely have relished Lord Sandon’s attack on 
his own education system. 

Lord Francis Egerton could not tell what the Ministers would be 
at with regard to the great questions of the day— 

“ ] impute no intentions to any man, and I find it exceedingly difficult to impute 
any definite intentions to her Majesty’s Ministers, But, at the same time, I cannot 
consider the Government of this country as a limited body of men, occupying offices in 
Downing Street, and touching certain salaries at certain periods of the year; I con- 
sider it as it has been usually considered by politicians and statesmen; I cannot bué 
consider it in reference to those by whose active, permanent, and necessary support it 
derives and continues its existence from day to day, But, unable as I am to attribute 
any definite intentions to her Majesty's Government, | believe that they will consent 
to any dallying and traffic in those institutions which we support—to any diminution 
and impairing of them, according to the doctrine of the pamphlet, in which we are told 
our security will be found in maintaining Lord Melbourne in power. I don’t believe 
the Government wish to destroy the Irish Church to-morrow, or next day, or the day 
after; but I believe they will allow it to be assailed and undermined, so long as pro 
mises can secure their seats. Au anecdote occurs to my mind which [ will mention, 
It refers to a period, not certainly beyond the memory of man, but beyond the memory 
of Lord Palmerston. It refers to one of the most glorious periods of our history, whem 
the city of Paris was occupied by our troops. I have bees told it by a frieud of mine, 
who was engaged in one part ofthe matter. He told me that the Duke of Wellington 
was one day at dinner, when he received information that the Prussians were about 
to destroy a bridge at Brienne, near a beautiful place where the Prussians had suffered 
a reverse. He seut an oflicer with iustructions to throw every obstacle in the way of 
their effecting such an object. The Prussian commandant was bighly indignant that 
such a report could be believed by such av innocent people as ourselves. My friend, 
in order to bring forward his proof, urged that he had seen the mine made and the 
match laid. At last the Prussian officer laid his hand on my friend’s shoulder and 

said, ‘ My dear fellow, the bridge must go,’ | believe there are matters of no less im- 
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rtance respecting which Lord MelLourne will teJl us after dinner, ‘My dear fellow, 
the Irish Church must go.’”’ 


We find notbing in the other speeches worth quotation. 





Five hundred Norfolk Tories had a dinner at Norwich on Friday 
Fast. The four Tory Members for the county delivered themselves 
ef very stupid speeches; and poor Lord Douro was obliged to do duty 
four times. This young nobleman appears to be of a very common- 
place order: the following specimen of his eloquence is equal to any 
thing he produced for the edification of the Norwich party. The Duke 
ef Wellington’s health was drunk; and the Marquis having risen, 
amidst “ enthusiastic plaudits,” to return thanks, said— 

“ It would have given me the greatest pleasure if the Duke of Wellington 
had himself been present te acknowledge the compliment which has been paid 
him by this numerous and most respectable assembly. But as it devolves upon 
me in his name to return you thanks, I shall do so without tiring you with 
many observations upon a subject which is one that ] am sure you all have at 
heart. In the absence of the Duke of Wellington, I may be permitted to say 
that there is no action of his life which has been dictated by the desire of 
courting vulgar popularity. In his military profession there has been no sacri- 
fice he has not been ready to make that his country demanded, and in civil life 
he has stood forward in the best and worst of times, unmoved either by the 
glow of popular fuvour or the violence of political storms, and like a Doric 
column, remarkable alike for his simplicity and firmness.” 


Oid Burdett has been figuring at a Tory dinner, given on Tuesday 
last ts Mr. H. B. Baring, at Burton-on-Trent. The health of “ Sir 
Robert Peel and the Conservative Members of the House of Com. 
mons” having been proposed, Sir Francis rose to ‘ respond to the 
toast ;" and prosed for some time in commendation of Peel's “ unde- 
niable merits "— 

*¢ We Conservatives,” said Sir Francis with great emphasis, ‘all of us 
throughout the country—all beneficial Reformers—all who wish for salutary 
reforms—uot adventurers in wild speculations, misled by stupid vanity or am- 
bition, or rather a love of notoriety—all who wish for the perpetuity of those 
great and glorious and noble institutions which far excel those of any other 
nation or of any empire described in the history of the world—must unite with 
me in considering Sir Robert Peel as the only man who, in the present day, 
seems capable of directing the operations whereby those institutions would be 
strengthened.” Sir Robert was anxious to remove carefully me 2 blemishes or 
real grievances in the institutions of the country which time had impaired. 
Sir Francis objected to the present Administration, not, as had been said, be- 
cause they were Reformers, but because they were no Reformers, but promoters 
of rash schemes of revolutionary tendency. They had had too many specimens 
of the handywork of the present Administration. Some of their schemes were 
in progress, and others had lamentably failed; but, however they might pro- 
fess to talk of the calamities which would attend the failure of their measures, 
the calamities thus entailed on the country would be trifling as compared with 
the evils of perpetual changes, eriginated without judgment, and leading to no 
beneficial results. 

The health of Sir Francis was drunk soon afterwards, and the band 
played “ The fine old English gentleman!” 


At Kettering, on Wednesday week, the Northamptonshire Tories 
mustered at dinner. Lord Winchelsea vapoured about his disinterested 
devotion to the Church and the Monarchy; and Mr. Maunsell prosed 
through about a column of the Times, chiefly in reference to the sta- 
tistics of the late and former elections for the county. 


At a Conservative dinner at Monmouth, on Tuesday last, a reverend 
gentleman identified Irish Orangeism with English Toryism, and the 
Reverend James Crowther, lecturer to Mr. William Jones’s Charity, 
gave as a toast, “ The Battle of the Diamond.”—Hereford Times. 


On Tuesday last, the Members of the North Durham Reform Asso- 
ciation held their first meeting for the election of officers, and for ge- 
neral business, at the City Tavera, Durham. Nearly two hundred 
members of the society dined together in the evening; H. J. Spearman, 
Esq., of Newton Hall, in the chair. Lord Durham, the patron of the 
society, was present at the dinner; and on his health being drunk, spoke 
upwards of an hour, with great animation and eloquence, on the recent 
contest for North Durham, and on the state of parties in the country 
at large. On the topic of extension of suffrage, his Lordship stated 
his opinion to be that the franchise in the boroughs should be ex- 
tended to the municipal constituency. He repeated, also, his sen- 
timents in favour of Ballot and Triennial Parliaments, but expressed 
his opposition to Peerage Reform. In the course of the evening, his 
Lorésiip proposed the health of Mr. Hutt and the Liberal electors 
of liull, in a powerful speech; and, after alluding to his connexion 
with that place as Lord High Steward, passed a high and deserved 
eulogium on the eloquence, talents, industry, and commercial informa- 
tion of Mr. Hutt; and hoped soon to see him again Member for Hull. 
—Hiull Advertiser. 


There are some honest Reformers in Beverley, anxious if possible 
to redeem the character of the place. These gentlemen have esta- 
blisbed a Reform Association, in connexion with other Liberals of the 
Fest Riding of Yorkshire; and on Tuesday last week they opened 
a club-room, which has been neatly fitted up, and well furnished with 
newspapers, pamphlets, and useful books. Mr. T. Sandys took the 
chair, and delivered a spirited address on the objects of the Associa- 
tion. Letters were read from several Members of Parliament, en- 
closing subscriptions, and encouraging the Association. About 300 
persons have enrolled their names. A petition to Parliament in favour 
of an extended suffrage and the Ballot was adopted. Mr. Henry 
Burton, late M.P. for Beverley, was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley, M.P. for West Gloucestershire, dines with 
his supporters at Wootton-under- Edge on the 24th instant. 


We learn from the Birmingham Journal, that nine Tories of Bir- 
mingham, who were displeased by the conduct of Colonel Sir M. 
Wallace at the late election—that officer not being quite so ready to 
use the military against the people as they desired—memoralized Lord 
iiill for an inquiry into the conduct of Colonel Wallace. But Lord 
Hill, it seems, cannot find the slightest ground for inquiry,—greatly to 
the mortification of the complainants; and, adds our Birmingham con- 
temporary, Lord John Russell, while awkwardly aiming at letting the 





Tories down soft, according to his usual custom, is et compelled to concur 
in opinion with Lord Hill.” It is to be hoped that the correspondence, 
not forgetting the Home Secretary's part of it, will be published. 





A lady in the neighbourhood of Egham has given the whole of the 
compensation which she received as a slave-owner, amounting toa 
considerable sum, towards the endowment of a new church in that 
vicinity. : 

Three new Catholic chapels will be opened this week, with much 
pomp and ceremony. One is situated at Grace Dieu Manor, another 
at Mount St. Bernard, and the third at Whitwick.—Leicester Standard, 

The Reverend Noel Ellison, Recter of Huntspill, under the Act 
for the Commutation of Tithes, at a meeting this week for the set. 
tlement of tithes, demanded and eventually got 6910. allowed to him; 
he has also in the parish lands which he lets for 700/. per annum clear; 
making an income of 1,891/.; out of which he pays to the Master of 
Baliol College 4001. per annum, leaving to Mr. Ellison a clear income 
of 9912. perannum. Now, in the Ecclesiastical return, in 1835, Mr, 
Noel Ellison thus records the value of his living— 

Permanent Average net income, not deducting 
Gross value. Yearly payment. Curate’s stipend. 


E1,OIS arccccrccccccee LAL] coccoceccreccccces 007 
So that the difference between the two returns is well nigh to 400/.— 
Globe. [We dare say this is very far from being a singular case. ] 


The daughter of the Honourable and Reverend Archibald Hamilton 
Catheart, Vicar of Keppax near Leeds, and niece to Earl Cathcart, 
Lord Lynedoch’s lady, and the Countess of Mansfield, eloped last 
week with a butcher of Leeds, who had been her father’s coachman, 
Her younger sister accompanied her. The fugitives were overtaken, 
and the ladies carried home; but as the butcher’s beloved declared she 
would have him, they have since been married; miss’s fortune, which 
was considerable, having been settled upon herself. 





Henry Palmer, a fashionably-dressed young man, was brought before 
the Birmingham Magistrates on Friday last, accused of having passed 
a number of fictitious bills of exchange, purporting to be drawn by the 
Sheerness and Queenborough Bank, and the Flintshire District 
Banking Company, (no such banks being in existence,) on the London 
and Westminster Bank. It is said that Palmer is only one of a gang 
who are carrying on such fraudulent practices to a great extent; and 
some important discoveries are expected in the course of the investi- 
gation which has only been as yet commenced. Palmer was remanded. 
Two other members of the gang, by name Jones and Roberts, have 
since been taken in an attempt to pass the same bills, the first in Man. 
chester, the other in Liverpool. 


At the Liverpool Police-office, on ‘Saturday, George Darwell, who 
had for some years been a confidential clerk of Mr. Wostenholme, a 
cotton-broker, was examined on a charge of embezzling sums of money 
belonging to his employer, to the amount of 8,200/. He had stolen 
this money at various times, and given it to a former paramour,— 
Frances Maclean, a coarse large woman of forty, who, it appeared, 
had inveigled him into this course of rascality. Frances Maclean, and 
Richard Maclean, a relation of the woman, were also remanded as 
accomplices of the chief delinquent. Darwell is fifty years of age. 
A singularity of the case is, that he had preserved regular entries of the 
sums paid to the woman from time to time. The money had been 
partly invested in the purchase of houses and in the manufacture of 
bricks. 





IRELAND. 


A letter from Mr. O'Connell to Lord Cloncurry appears in the 
Dublin Pilot of Monday last. Mr. O’Connell reminds Lord Clon- 
curry of an opinion he had given some time ago, that it would be well 
for the Irish Peers and Members of the House of Commons to have 
a meeting a short time before the opening of the Parliamentary 
session, to consider the state of public affairs. In compliance with this 
suggestion, Mr. O’Connell recommends that the Liberal Peers and 
Commoners should assemble on some day between the end of this month 
and the 5th of November, to adopt measures for counteracting the 
policy of the “truculent” Tories. He refers to the speeches and 
addresses of the Tory candidates at the last election ; to the virulent 
abuse of the Irish people in the Tory papers, as proofs of the unabated, 
unextinguishable hatred of the faction, towards Ireland ; and especially 
to the election petition fund— 

“1 thought that in the detail of the evils and oppressions which Iveland has for 
nearly seven centuries been made to endure at the hands of England, the resources of 
malignity and crime had been exhausted. But I was mistaken} there is still behind 
a demoniacal instrument of vexation and torment not hitherto used. It is the sys- 
tematic robbery by the aid of public subscriptions, and with mouey collected from uume- 
rous contributors, of all those whom the People of Ireland have chosen to honour, and 
have deemed the most proper to attend to the protection of their properties, lives, and 
liberties in Parliament. : 

“ Robbery it is—plain palpable robbery ; because, no matter how unfounded a peti- 
tion may be, he who is petitioned against must necessarily expend a large sum iu his 
defence. ; 

“ Robbery, because it is another indication of the confidence which the English Tories 
have in the perjury—we must not, my Lord, mince the word—in the persury of Tory 
Committees. ‘Alas! I must candidly confess that such confidence is but too well 
founded; if we are to judge of future Tory Committees from what we have seen of 
former Committees, I do not hesitate to say that grosser pesjury was never committed 
than I have seen and known to have been committed by former Tory Committees. 

“ Indeed, the cherished though vile instruments of Toryism itself—the Times and 
the Standard, and the other Tory newspapers—confirm the confidence of Spottiswoode 
and his conspiracy gang in Tory perjury. They boast over and over again, that the 
principal Whigs do not attend the ballot on Election Committees—and in that they 
state the truth ; but that all the Tory Members do attend—and in that they also state 
the truth, The inference is obvious and inevitable, 

* Here we are, my Lord, exposed every one of us to Tory conspiracy and Tory per 
jury. Even the contributors to the conspiracy fund, having an influence necessarily 
to some extent, and probably toa great extent, over their own Representatives, they 
thus diminish the chauce we otherwise might have had ofa fair or impartial Coa 
mittee.” 

In order to repel this attack of the Tories on the Irish Liberal 
Representatives, Mr. O’Connell suggests that the Peers and Common- 
ers assembled in Dublin, and headed, as he hopes, by the Duke of Lein- 
ster, should adopt— 

“1st, An address of allegiance and dutiful respect to her gracious Majesty the Queen 
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respectfally claiming from her the protection which her royal prerogative can bestow on 
her faithful people of Ireland, 

“9dly, Another address to her Majesty praying specifically that she may order her 
Attorney General for England to prosecute the members of the Spottiswoode gang, for 
adangerous and unconstitutional conspiracy against the freedom of election and the 

rivileges of the Commons House of Parliament. 

«] deem it quite impossible for any coustitutioual lawyer to doubt that Spottiswoode 
and his gang are guilty of such a conspiracy. 

« 3dly, To form a deputation to wait on Lord Melbourne on the subject of these 
addresses, and in particular to ascertain the proper mode of presentiug them to her 

ajesty. 
hls, To arrange the mode and time of bringing forward in the House of Lords a 
suitable motion on the subject. 

“5thly, To arrange for the bringing forward in the House of Commons of a motion 
for an address by that House to direct the Attorney-General to institute vosecution 
which I have suggested. 

“6thly, To arrange a motion in the House of Commons for a Committee to inquire 
and report upon the privileges of the House with respect to Election Committees in 
reference to the existing conspiracy. 

“Tthly, To arrange a motion in the House of Commons, or in both Nouses of Par- 
liament, for the repeal of the Grenville Act, and to substitute a mode of trial of elec- 
tion petitions, free from partiality, less liable to expense, and to be presided over by a 
responsible judge. 

“8thly, To prepare an address to her Majesty from the People of Ireland, praying 
her to continue in office her present Ministry, as being the first Ministry the People of 
Ireland ever found honestly disposed to administer equal justice to all. 

“Q9thly, Having thus testified our confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers, we should, I 
think, make the fittest arrangement we possibly could to press upon that Ministry our 
conviction of the absolute necessity of enabling the Reform Bill to work its intended 
purposes, by extending and rendering more simple the elective franchise ; and, above 
all, by giving the electors the protection of the ballot.” 


Mr. O'Connell repeats his conviction, that do what they will, toa 
Repeal of the Union they must come at last. 





Mr. O'Connell is expected in Dublin on the 30th ; and on the 3lst 
the question of dissolving the General Association will be discussed 
in that assembly. 

We observe that the work of tithe-hunting has been renewed ; and 
that the Constabulary are once more in requisition. | We had thought 
that we were not to have such proceedings resumed,—certainly, that 
the Government did intend that the Constabulary or Military force 
would not be called out, unless for the sake of preserving the public 
peace, upon any occasion connected with tithes. We wish some of 
the Dublin papers would explain the cause of this new movement, to- 
gether with the nature of the Government instructions under which 
the Constabulary are so employed. We shall keep the subject in 
view, and call attention to it again, if necessary.—Northern Whig. 


The English Tory papers, particularly the Times, have repeatedly 
asserted that the appointments in the newly-organized Police force of 
Ireland have been made solely with the view of filling the body with 
the Papist partisans of O'Connell; and that, instead of consulting 
Colone} Shaw Kennedy as to the persons fit for promotion, according 
to Lord John Russell's pledge to Sir Robert Peel, that officer’s recom- 
mendations were so systematically disregarded that he had in disgust 
ceased to make any. Such is the Tory statement. It appears to be 
acomplete falsification of the facts. At least the Globe positively 
asserts, that ‘a single man has not been admitted into the present 
Constabulary force through any other medium than; that"of Colonel 
Kennedy ;” and that the “ choice or rejection of the men applying to 
be taken into the service has been left absolutely and entirely at his 
unquestioned discretion.” As to the charge of packing the Police 
force with Papists, it appears that out of 250 chief officers, 212 are 
Protestants. 





SCOTLAND. 


A correspondent of the Times gives the following account of some- 

thing very like a job, connected with the University of Edinburgh. 
_ “When the Whigs were in office in 1805 (?) they made a new Professorship 
in Edinburgh for Dr. J. Thomson,—namely, that of Military Surgery. After 
having held this appointment for some years, he resigned it in favour of his 
partner, the late Mr. Turner. Soon after the return of the same political party 
to office, it being convenient for Dr. Thomson to become a Professor again, 
and there being no chair vacant, the former expedient was adopted, and a new 
one again created,—namely, that of Pathology. Now, this new creation trenched 
soclosely on the departments of the other Professors, that, in fact, it could only 

e patched up by stealing a little from each; the teacher of Anatomy neces- 
sarily teaches pathology, showing the morbid changes of structure; the lec- 
turer on Physic, in explaining disease, exhibits the changes of structure to which 
It gives rise; the Surgeon does the same as to his department; so that Pa- 
thology constitutes an integral part of three separate courses, aud one which 
cannot possibly be omitted, if these be efficiently taught. The only purpose 
served, therefore, by the new Professorship, was to benefit an individual, at 
the expense of the public, on whom an additional burden was laid in medical 
education in Ediaburgh. 

Dr. Thomson is unable to hold his Professorship any longer, on account of 
his health ; and has retired from it, with an allowance of 2001. per annum, to 
be levied on his successor. The successor he proposes is, it is alleged, his own 
son; and they are both now in London making arrangements for this purpose ; 
Dr. Thomson — the intimate friend of Mr. Allen, of Holland House, who 
Was a college friend of his in Edinburgh many years ago. 

“ The opinion of the profession generally is strongly against the new Profes- 
sorship; and the other medical Professors of the University of Edinburgh have 
Unanimously signed a memorial, binding themselves to pay the annuity to Dr. 
Thomson, if this unnecessary, and what might be called supernumerary, chair 
be abolished. The Town Council of Edinburgh have also taken this view of the 
os. and memorialized the Government to have the Professorship discon- 

nued, 

But Dr. Thomson is strong in his influence at Holland House, and 
expects to beat the Professors and the Council. 


Her Majesty has been good enough to order that the people of Kirk- 
caldy shall fill up the vacancy in the church, which is in the Queen’s 
gift, and has given the right to choose their pastor to all heads of fami- 
lies in communion with the Kirk.—Edinburgh Advertiser. [We hope 
her Majesty will be advised to adopt a similar course in England. ] 

While the crowd was dispersing from the race-course at Mussel- 

urgh, on ‘Thursday weck, a private of the Fourteenth Dragoons, now 
stationed in Piershill Barracks, gave offence to a young man, who in 
Teturn challenged the soldier; and in the course of the quarrel, the 
ater drew his sword, and in the most reckless and dangerous manner 
en it around him, to the great alarm and danger of a dense crowd 
Who witnessed the proceeding ; and it was not without trouble and risk 


that he was caught and. overpowered, and the weapon taken from him, 
and sent, as we heard, to the Musselburgh authorities, and himself con~ 
veyed to his barracks.— Caledonian Mercury. 





Hiscelanecus. 

The Queen has made Mr. George Villiers, Ambassador at Madrid, 2 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

The rumour that Lord Hill will give way to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at the Horse Guards has been revived this week, by the Morning 
Herald, 

The Hertford Reformer copies our remark of last week on the sub- 
ject of Sir Robert Peel’s health, and adds— 

‘* We hear from authority on which we can rely, that the result of his at- 
tack must be an operation, the event of which is very doubtful. We state this 
fact with deep and unfeigned regret, for there are few men whose loss would be 
more sensibly felt by this country than that of Sir Robert Peel.” 

The Conservateur of Brussels states, that Sir Robert Peel and his 
family will make but a short stay in Belgium; as Sir Robert, at there - 
commendation of Sir Benjamin Brodie, is proceeding to Bavaria for 
the reestablishment of his health. His absence from England will 
last about six weeks. 

Sir William Follett has not left England for the Mediterranean, as 
stated last week on the authority of the Morning Post. Sir William 
has been living at Bognor, and is soon expected in London to resume 
his professional duties, with, it is said, improved health. 

We are glad to learn that the story of Professor Wilson’s mental in- 
disposition, copied last week from the Kendal Mercury, is untrue. The 
following extract of aletter from Professor Wilson himself to a friend in 
London, was published in the Standard of Monday, in contradiction 
of the painful rumour. 
“ 6, Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 12th October. 

* It pleased God, on the 29th of March, to visit me with the severest cala- 
mity that can befall one of his creatures, in the death of my wife, with whom I 
had lived in love for twenty-six years; and since that event, till about a fort- 
night ago, 1 lived with my family, two sons and three daughrers, dutiful and 
affectionate, in a secluded house near Roslin. I am now in Edinburgh; and 
early in November hope to resume my daily duties in the University. ; 

““T have many blessings for which I am humbly thankful to the Almighty. 
And though I have not borne my affliction so well, or better than I have done, 
yet I have born it with submission and resignation; and feel that though this 
world is darkened to me, I may be able yet to exert such faculties, humble as 
they are, which God has given me, if not to the benefit, not to the detriment 
of my fellow-mortals.” 





The Mr. Vernon Harcourt who bas got the Preberdal Stall in the 
Chapter of Carlisle, is a son of the Archbishop of York. It was un- 
derstood that the Archbishops and Bishops were not to present te 
these Cathedral sinecures ; but Dr. Vernon having a son with only 
1,000/. a year in the Church, could not resist the opportunity of giving 
the deserving young man 8001 more. So, now, George is pretty 
well off. 

There has been a meeting of great families respecting the projected 
separation in high life; and, although great difficulties at first presented 
themselves, a compromise has taken place.—Post. [Was this the 
“‘ particular engagement” which kept Lord Stanley from the Liverpool 
Tory dinner ?] : 

It is understood, from good authority, that the subject of Imprison- 
ment for Debt will be made a Government measure, and ‘xtroduced in 
the House of Lords, at an early period of the ensuing ses-ion of Par- 
liament. The bill is in a state of preparation by one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. It will embody some of the 
provisions of the other bills; and the principal feature will be to 
assimilate, as much as possible, the present too clashing systemsfof 
bankruptcy and insolvency.—Morning Herald. [What was Sir Jobn 
Campbell’s bill of last session, if not a Government measure ?] re 

The Birmingham Journal advises the Whigs to leave off whining 
about the election petitions which the Tories threaten, and get up 
counter-petitions. Our contemporary calculates that there are no 
fewer than “ninety feasible cases of Liberal appeal,” whereas the 
Tories have not more than sixty-four. Now as the Members peti- 
tioned against cannot sit on Election Committees, it is plain that, by 
turning the Tory tactics against the Tories, the Liberals would gain an 
advantage, instead of being compelled to meet their opponents with 
greatly diminished numbers. But the Whigs, sensitive souls, detest 
the idea of any thing so immoral as a petition against the return of Lord 
Douro, or Mr. Hogg, or Peter Borthwick ! 








Much conjecture continues to be exercised in the City about the 
movements of the Bank Directors, and as to their supposed investments 
in the Funds. The general conclusion is, that they had determined 
on, if they had not actually commenced, such an operation; but an 
awkward rumour is current, of their having suspended it in consequence 
of a sudden rise, brought about by the purchases of some party or other, 
who, having been consulted on this question, took advantage of that 
knowledge by coming before them into the market. That this party 
should be a member of their own body, which some of the rumours on 
that subject go on to affirm, is not to be credited. All that can be 
stated with any certainty is, that the purchases are suspended on ac- 
count of the rise that has taken place. Besides the money of the India 
Company, of which the Bank have assumed the disposal, they are said 
to want some investment for the payments on their ten years’ annuity 
from the Government, in which they placed, at the renewal of the 
Charter, that portion of the debt to the Government which was then 
paid off. Altogether, the unemployed capital from these two sources 
must amount to a very considerable sum ; and itis natural that the mere 
anticipation of it acting on a market which has very little stock afloat, 
should produce a considerable effect on its value. Some angry discus- 
sions are said to have taken place to-day in the Rank parlour, upon the 
supposed betrayal of confidence which the rumours have alluded to; 
and it is to be expected, therefore, so great is the indignation mani- 
fested by some parties, that the public may possibly be enlightened as 
to the name of the real delinquent on this occasion. This is a con- 





tingency, however, inseparable from so numerous a direction as that af 
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the Bank; and the offence, from its very nature, will escape detection 
nine times for once that it is found out. It is no scandal to say, be- 
cause the fact is notorious, that Bank Directors have occasionally 
turned their own official information to their private benefit ; and per- 
haps the offence is not lessened when they deceive each other only, 
and do not deceive the public into the bargain.—Zimes City Article of 
Thursday. 


The Working Men's Association of London have published an ad- 
dress to the working classes of America; which deserves attention as a 
sign of the times, and as an indication of the efforts which the masses 
are making in this country to improve their social condition and acquire 
political influence. Some passages in this address are written in a style 
far more vigorous and pure than we frequently see in documents of 
greater pretensions. 

* You have practically exhibited to the world, that a throne is not a neces- 
sary appendage to a nation’s greatness; that wars are not necessary either to 
maintain dignity or balance power; that liberty and property may be secure 
without police spies or hirelings in arinour; that the arts aud sciences may 
flourish without the fostering of either title or privilege; that morality may 
survive the downfal of a state religion ; and that Presidents perform their duty 
for 4,000/. a year much better than Kings or Queens ever did, or ever will do, 
for 400,000, 

But, with all their advantages, the American workmen are assured 
that they have yet much to learn; for in their country as well as in 
England, the great body of the operatives appear to live chiefly for the 
benefit of those who neither “toil” nor “spin.” The cause of this 
degradation is said to be their ignorance. 

“ That wealth and title should command a preponderating influence where the 





* power of government is alone vested in men of wealth, (as in our own country, ) 


we can readily imagine: but that such baneful power and influence should exist, 
and that for so long a period, where the franchise is vested in the millions, 
would be hard to be believed if we had not been taught that KNOWLEDGE Is 
THE BEST AUXILIARY OF POLITICAL POWER. 

* We doubt not your general knowledge in the arts, sciences, and literature 
commonly taught in your schools—nay, that your country has an advantage 
over ours as far as the rudiments of knowledge are concerned ; but with all this, 
we greatly doubt your knowledge of the very principles on which your govern- 
ment is fuunded—we judge fiom your present position, and the facts before us, 
that with all your general knowledge you do not uuderstaad the democratic prin- 
ciples contained in your charter, to the extent which it becomes you to under- 
stand them.” 

As a necessary step towards an improvement in their condition, the 
Americans are advised to follow the example of their English brethren, 
and form associations. 

“Seeing the result of our ignorance and divisions, subjecting us to be tke 
tools of party, the slaves of power, and the victims of our owns dissipations and 
vice, we have resolved to unite and mutually instruct ourselves; and, as a 
means to that end, we have formed ourselves into Working Men’s Associations.” 

[The “ Working Men,” with much sound sense and practical know- 
seem to have vague notions respecting the laws which regulate 








ledge, 
he demand for labour and the rewards of industry.} 
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A letter from Don Carlos to his cousin Teresa, Princess of Beira, 
and her reply, were among some Cuarlist correspondence, recently in- 
tercepted by General Oraa. There is soine doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the Icttters; and for the sake of the lady, it is hoped they are 
forgeries—if genuine, she must be a bloodthirsty as well as bigoted 
We give some extracts from the precious documents. 
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courage the men aud sow discord among us. Therefore, you will easil iazine that I 
am not surprised that this should have become current with you, when even here the 
same thing occurs, fur they say whatever t iey please. By God's mercy we are per 
fectly well. * * * This morn my child, I had a pain in my stomach; but 


1: I hope thou art as well as I desire, as well 
as thy children. I have no time to will write thee two words on the 
other side, Adieu, my wife—my witech—my love—my all! Receive a most lovi: g 
aud most warm embrace, and the heart of thy most passiunately attached husband, 

THEResa’s CaRLos, 
Adieu, my witch!” 


thank God, it has ceased. My son is 








“PLS. My affectionate remembrances to thy children. 

The lady replies— 

“My husband, my most beloved and most desired, my own Carli‘os, my life, the pos- 
sessor of my heart, thou art my only love, my only consoler, my blessing, my sun, my 
wizard, the Carlitos of thy Teresa who is dying for thee. 1 have a wild and 
blind passion for thee. Ah! my love, dost thou not kuow it well? If thou couldst 
but see the ardent desire I have to see thee! Moreover, these anxieties are killing me. 
Tam iu the greatest affliction; for it is now fifteen days since I received a letter from 
thee, my little pigeon. Consider aud pity me, my life. Ah! sun of my affection, L 

ave absolutely no strength to bear this; my ouly consolation is in the septenary I am 
performing for thee to our mother, godmother, and generalisima, the Holy Virgiu de 
fos Dolores, * ” ® ad 

“ How art thou, my Carlitos ?—and where art thou? God knows! May his Divine 
Majesty grant that thou mayest be as I desire; and that the Virgin may at this mo- 
ment be leading thee whither I wish, and that so alt the infernal Christinus may be 
exterminated, in order that thou mayest have passed the Festival of the Standard (pre- 
sumed to be that of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, which is on the 8th September) 
in Madrid, and be at rest; and that thon wilt not delay a moment in sending for us, for 
I desire every day, with more lively ardour, to enjoy thy sweet society. Ah! my own 
love, how greatly do I desire it! I am enamoured of thee every day more and more; 
and thou art my only love. 

“ My children are very well, thank God; I hope my son is so likewise, and that he 
pleases thee in all things. I still suffer from my headache; but console thyself, my 
Carlitos, I am better; and my head is not, nor has it been so stupified as furmerly, nor 
do I wander so much. I have recovered from the indisposition I had the other day ; 
but yesterday I threw up some bile.” ‘ 

i cceteneetteeennel 

Alexander Dumas’s new drama, presented and accepted at the 
Theatre Francais, cannot be performed because every actress at the 
theatre has refused to perform the character of its heroine—Messalina. 
They all concur in thinking that such a character ought not be played 
m public. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived ~At Gravesend, October 19th, Tapley, Mallory, from Bengal; 20th, Surry 
Sinclair, trom Ditto; Claudine, Kemp, from Madras; and Courier, Proudfoot, from 





Brown, from L don; and 21st, Hero of Maloun, Grundy, from Liverpool. At Sinya- 


pore, Hero, Smallwood, from Liverpool. 
Sailed—Fro n Liverpool, Oct. 17th, Cordelia, Crichton, for China; and 19th, Bar 


Grey, Adamso 1, for Bengal. 





Les Bl a % 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nigur, 

The only foreign news of interest received this morning, in addition 
to what will be found in our first page, relates to the movements of 
Don Cartos and Espartrero. The Pretender, it was rumoured in 
Madrid, was marching towards Miranda, having sustained another de. 
feat from Espartero’s forces. 





Lord Cioncurry has replied to Mr. O’ CONNELL’ invitation to take 
the lead at a meeting of Irish Peers and Commoners in Dublin—that 
he will “ attempt it ;” and will pass the first eight days of November in 
Dublin “ to confer with all Members of Parliament and of Public 
Boards, and to receive such petitions as may be intrusted to him.” 
Lord CLoncurry, however, shuns party politics, and refers to ‘ poor. 
laws, reclamations of wastes, railways, canals, and fisheries,” as the sub. 
jects which ought to occupy the attention of the preliminary Parlia. 
ment. The maintenance of the Whigs in power, and the prosecution 
of the Tory election fund conspirators, are matters to which Lord 
CLoncurry does not condescend even to allude. 





The Dublin correspondent whose letter was inserted in last week’s 
Spectator, intorms us that the Irish Tories are very active— 

‘¢ They are making preparations for Conservative festivals in every part of 
the country, where they will meet in vast numbers, and by exciting speeches 
and a display of their strength, add considerably to the potency of their party, 
The Datby O'Grady system of dealing with agricultural electors is openly and 
generally practised, while exclusive dealing in boroughs is operating dreadfully 
against the Liberal voters. But then, the ejected tenantry of Sir Charles Coote 
in Queen’s County, and the bankrupt shopkeepers in the large towns, have the 
consolation derivable from Lord Fitawilliam’s Doncaster speech !” 

The parsons, too, have opened the tithe campaign with vigour; and 
the Exchequer Court will be kept in brisk employment. Our corre. 
spondent discredits the report of Lord PLUNKET’s retirement— 

“ The rumour is evaporating in smoke; although some lawyers, who would 
wish to get rid of their temporary patriotic character by a retreat upon the 
bench, wish to believe it true. The legal business is generally on the decline, 
and the lawyers are consequently very dependent on the Government. I have 
been told, that for the Registership of the new Bankrupt Court, a very laborious 
office, with a salary of less than 3001 a year, two or three dozen barristers were 
candidates. Jobbing never was in more active operation. What would you 
think of twoof the well-paid Overseers of the Board of Works being employed 
in making a survey of Lord Morpeth’s Irish estate?” [We should think that 
Lord Morpeth had employed them at Ais own expense: his personal character 
stands too high to justify suspicion of the insinuated meanness.] ‘In a speech 
delivered by Mr. More O’Ferrall, in Kildare, he boasted of the generosity of 
Government in letting some Crown land to improving tenants on favourable 
terms: but the land is in a mountainous district, and not worth 507. a year; 
and yet Mr. Weld, of the Woods and Forests, has been several times to inspect 
it, and an engincer with a salary of 200. placed on the spot to cut out work for 
himself.” [This does look like a job. J 


The quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the 
Bank of England, from 25th July to 17th October,-is given in the 
Gazette of lust night— 

LIABILITIES. 


Circulation.........£ 18,716,000 
Deposits ........0.6. , 10,501,000 


ASSETS. 
Securities .........£23,316,000 
Bullion ....0.00.. 6,856,000 
£29,217,000  ; £32,172,000 
As compared with the last, the above account shows a decrease of 
98,0002. in the Circulation, a decrease of 592.0002. in the Deposits, a 
decrease of 1,289,000/. in the Securities, and an increase of 553,000L 
in the Bullion. 





After all their boasting, the Tories have made but a poor affair of 
the election petition fund. The thing is manifestly a failure. From 
the list published in the Séandurd last night, it appears that seven® 
weeks’ hard begging has not produced seven thousand pounds. The 
sum total of the fund will scarcely defray the cost of the Dublin pe- 
tition. The magnates and millionaires of the Carlton must prepare to 
disburse. 





The Ministerial newspapers are apparently at a loss how to deal 
with the article on the state of Parties in the London and Westminster 
Review. They are waiting, probably, for a signal from Downing 
Street, which may be communicated to-morrow. The Chronicle nibbled 
at the subject on Thursday, and contrived in three lines to misrepresent 
the object of Sir Wittram Mo.esworrn’s manifesto previous to the 
opening of last session, the conduct of the Radicals in Parliament, and 
the meaning of a passage in the new article. The Chronicle says 
it is “admitted” by the Reviewer “ that the attempt to run down 
Ministers was a failure,”—intimating that such was the drift of Sir 
Witt1am Moteswortn’s counsel to the Radicals. That this is not 
true, areference to Sir WitL1aM Mo.esworrn’s paper in the January 
number will prove. On the contrary, most friendly advice was 
offered to the Whigs; which, had it been accepted, would have 
saved them from their subsequent disgraces and present embar- 
rassment. The desire was to keep the Whigs from falling, not to 
run them down. If, however, the Radicals did attempt to run 
down the Whigs, they can scarcely be said to have failed ; for the 
Ministers, maugre the death of WiLL1aM and the favour of VicToRtAa, 
are weaker now than then. But, in point of fact, such was neither the 
aim of the Radicals nor the consequence of any thing they did. The 
Whigs ‘ran down” themselves, and have none others to blame for the 
diminution of their strength. The admission in the new article 18 
simply that some of the Radical attacks on the Whigs were ill-timed, 
and not well-sustained ; but it is not said, because it could not be truly 
said, that the object of those attacks was to run down the Whigs; the 
wish and aim of the Radicals having been, and being still, to urge 
Ministers forward in a course that can alone preserve the Government 








the Cape. At Bowbay, July 7th, Tweed, Lawson, from Liverpool ; Luth, Minerva, 


from falling into Tory hands. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanez, Fripay AFrrERNoon. 
Consols have receded 4 per cent. from the prices of last week. I[t was be- 
Jieved that an investment to the extent of 600,000/. would be made on behalf of 
the East India Company; and most of the dealers in stock prepared to supply 
the anticipated demand by purchasing extensively: but the Company, in- 
stead of investing their money, have lent it to the Bank of England, at a very 
low rate of interest; and as a quantity of Stock is thus left on the market, the 
price has declined to the extent already quoted. Although the business trans- 
acted since our last report has not been extensive, there has been more appear- 
ance of activity than for some time. 
In the Foreign Market, the Continental Stocks generally are in demand at 
improved prices, with the exception of Portuguese and Spanish Bonds. Both 
these descriptions of securities have declined ; the former from the doubt in 
which the payment of the next Dividend is involved, and the latter without any 
ostensible cause. The Portuguese agent and the principal capitalists connected 
with the Peninsula are using great exertions to raise the necessary funds by the 
Ist of December ; but the general belief seems to be that they will not succeed. 
The South American Stocks are heavy, with very little business doing ; and 
the disposition which recently existed for speculation in them seems for the pre- 
sent to have ceased. 
The Railway Shares are still neglected. 
Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciocr. 
Consols have improved this morning, and have now recovered the quotation 
of last week; the present price being 92$3 for Money, and 922 93 for the 
Account. With this exception, nearly all other varieties of Stock remain at 
a prices, with very little doing. Some of the South American are, 
owever, nominally lower,—viz. Buenos Ayres 21 to 23; Chili 30 to 82; Co- 
Jumbian 25} 26; Mexican 274 28; Peruvian 20} 213. 
Saturpay, Four o’cioce. 
The Portuguese Bonds are the only description of Stock in which any 
material variation has occurred; the others having generally been steady 
during the whole afternoon. The first-niamed Stock has experienced a decline 
of more than 1 per cent. ; some sales having occurred by which the Five per 
Cents. have been depressed to 553, and the Three per Cents. to 23}: the 
market has, however, since rallied, and closes at 36 to } for the Five per Cents., 
and 233 244 for the Three per Cents. We are not aware that this decline has 
been caused by the receipt of any political intelligence, but believe it to be 
ge | “eee to the doubt in which the payment of the next Dividend 
is involved. 






3 per Cent. Consols......... 92% 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 834 4 
Ditto for Account .....66.... 923 93 Danish sc ccs. cicnccaecows “Zhe Sm 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 913 92 Dutch 24 per Cents....... oo 538 ¢ 
New 34 per Cent, Anns....., 994 $ Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 36; 7+ 
Bank StOCK ..sessseseerevee 209 210 Ditto 3 per Cent. ea 
India Stock ... oo Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1104 
Ditto Bonds.... -- 53 pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 205 4 
Exchequer oo RRA ee +o 49 SL pm Deferred Stock ....e.+eee0++ 64 $ 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ........ 103¢ 4 Passive Ditto ..eosessssesee 44 § 


THE ROYAL STUD. 
TO THE ‘EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
E London, 18th October 1837. 

S1r—So much has been recently said and written oa this subject and the 
coming sale,that, having had some experience in Eastern horses, Arabs, Persians, 
and Marhattas, I was urged to visit the stud, and I looked through it attentively. 
The Arabs, presents from the Imaum of Muscat, are two fine horses; but cer- 
tainly they are not Arabs, but Persians: they want the distinctive traits of 
broad fronts, large nostrils, brilliant eyes, and jutting tails. The foreign mares 
in foal to The Colonel were fine-looking animals, but I thought them inferior to 
the English brood-mares (47). Of these, about fifteen to eighteen may fetch 
high prices. The two English stallions, Colonel and Actzon, are fine horses, 
especially Colonel. There are thirteen yearling colts and seventeen fillies—an 
unusual disproportion they told me ; and these will bring low prices. 

Looking at the very exaggerated terms in the letters of Sir Francis Bur- 
petr and Colonel H. Murray, I cannot believe that either of them had exa- 
mined the stud ; or if they had, their opinions on such a variety of ages and qua- 
lifications are not worth much: and hating humbug, I have arrived at the 
conclusion, that the subject has been taken up principally to annoy Lord 
MeLzourNE, and secondarily to induce him to give an extravagant price for the 
whole stud, to benefit the legatees, well knowing that the result of the sale will 
disappoint their hopes. 

An advertisement which has appeared about a joint stock national horse com- 
pany, with 50,0002. capital, is a further humbug ; for the scheme would be nearly 
impracticable, and would speedily break down in its progress. The projectors 
have declared that the money for the shares will not be required until all are sold— 
not a likely event; and if there be any defaulters in payment, the scheme will 
not goon; in the mean time, clamour and malevolence will have extensively 
operated, and the project will sleep. e 








WHITE AND BLACK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
October 16. 

Srr—I have no wish to protract an argument on a subject which will pro- 
bably soon be settled in a better way—by experience ; but a few errors of fact 
have crept into the commentary on my letter of last week, which, on account 
of the importance of the question, must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

The free Blacks sent to Liberia were, almost without an exception, slaves 
freed on condition of transportation. _A reference to the Reports of the Colo- 
nization Society will confirm this. Multitudes of slaves refused freedom from 
the dread of removal. The President of the Colonization,Society, Mr. Mant- 
Son, told me that he had sold twelve of his slaves the week before, as the only 
means of getting rid of them, as he had never been able to persuade any of his 
slaves to remove, even for the sake of liberty. Dr. Wuirrince of Charleston 
had, with difficulty, induced two of his to go; but many more refused. Some 
individuals were carried by force—by physical as well as moral violence. 
But the few who did go voluntarily were, almost without an exception, not 
Blacks previously free, but slaves freed for the express purpose of transportation. 

Compulsory labour was never made necessary in the Southern States, as far 
a Negroes are concerned, by the climate being hot and unhealthy; for to 
Negroes it is not hot and unhealthy, but very genial. 

f Negroes had been prone to squatting, we should now see free Blacks 
squatting on the deserted estates in Virginia and the Carolinas ; whereas such 
free Blacks as reside there maintain themselves in other ways. The danger will 

lessened, not increased, by emancipation, as the deteriorated lands will then 
doubtless rise in price, as in the other States upon the introduction of free labour. 

The laws against the education of slaves date from 1740 downwards, as the 
Constitutions of Virginia and the other slave States show. Under these laws, 
the knowledge of the alphabet is of little or no use to slaves, since books are 
Unattainable ; and the Negroes are besides denied the education by circum- 
> ag which is a prerequisite to education by books. The privation of educa- 
ag by books, great as it is to the free peasant, is not less unjustifiable in 

€ case of the slave, but is still the lowest item in the catalogue of his tre- 
mendous injuries. 

If nocturnal festivals werean unmixed good to the Negro, (which they are 


ment, ) they could not be so great a good as an improved general treatment; 
and that the general treatment of slaves has been eminently improved by the 
Abolition movement having fixed the eyes of the world upun the slaveholder 
and his human property, is not only just what might be expected, but what E 
found to be generally admitted on the spot. 

*¢ Have the Abolitionists been victorious ?” They have. The first Abolition 
meeting, attended by five persons, took place in 1832. The number of Aboli- 
tion Societies in operation last May was 1,006; being an increase of 483 since 
the preceding year. The Abolitionists now decide the elections in Rhode 
Island. The new Legislature of Massachusetts voted the Abolitionists the use 
of the State House at Boston last February, by a majority of 378 to 16. The 
Abolitionists have obtained the introduction of the question into Con- 
gress. They have established seats of learning where students of Colour 
are admitted as freely as Whites. Their course thus far has been a series 
of victories. Ne native Abolitionist is known to have been driven out of 
the country. Mr. Tuomrson is no longer wanted. His work of rousing 
the people on the question is done; but he would probably be very safe now. 
Persecution has ceased, partly because the cause is now too strong, and partly 
because a host of its former opponents have become its friends. 

There are proofs on plantations in the South that cotton at least can be culti- 
vated by free labour. Experiments of some years’ standing have demonstrated 
this. The well-known prosperous Quaker settlement in North Carolina is one 5 
and there are others where very profitable cultivation is carried on by Negroes 
who are left without a master or overseer. Two such came within my own 
knowledge. The indication that the hour has arrived for the extension of the 
trial is found in that great fact of the place and time—that, whereas pro- 
prietors once found it necessary to have slaves to till their land, they are now 
struggling for new tracts of Jand to employ their slaves. The economical pre- 
text for slavery is worn out in that region. A little time will probably show 
whether slavery itself be not worn out also. 
Harriet Martineau. 

[The first paragraph of the above statement contains nothing inconsistent 
with our own. Because the slaves as well as the free Biacks refused to goto 
Liberia, it does not follow that they would prefer regular work in Carolina for a 
master, to lazy independence, working just enough to obtain a subsistence for 
themselves. The slaves had a very natural repugnance to the deportation ; 
and it is impossible to conclude from the failure of the Liberian scheme, that 
emancipated Negroes would not rejoice in being free to settle in Alabama, for 
instance, or Missouri, with their families. 

The cultivation of rice in Carolina is considered unhealthy even to the Negro ; 
and surely Miss Martineau, in the course of her travels, must have seen 
slaves suffering from the ‘‘ country fever,” caught in swamps which White 
men consider it death to pass through after sunset, Free Negroes do not 
squat in the deserted estates of Virginia and Carolina, partly because, in many 
of those estates, the atmosphere is pestilential, (the cause of their being de- 
serted,) and partly because a free Negro in the Southern States has even less 
protection from the laws than a slave: he has no motive to better himself in the 
world; and besides, it frequently happens that his wife and children are slaves, 
and he prefers living near them. Then, is not the manufacture of sugar in 
Louisiana an unhealthy employment ? 

The laws against educating Negroes are of an old date; but they have 
been relaxed occasionally, or not rigidly executed. The question is, whether 
the late Abolition movement has not rendered the masters more careful to 
prevent the slaves from acquiring even the rudiments of knowledge? and if so, 
we must still think the more rigid prohibition an aggravation of a most serious 
evil. Nocturnal festivals were not an unmixed good to the Negro, but they 
were his great, his only pleasure; and the Jassitude and its consequences, sup 
posed by our correspondent, could not be of common but of rare occurrence. 

A great effort has been made, and with success, to establish Abolition So- 
cieties in the Northern and Eastern States; but what have they effected? 
That is the question. We fear that they bave done mischief. There is the 
recent authority of Dr. Cuanninc for the fact that the discussion of the 
Abolition question is xow generally discourdged in the North; and the Doctor, 
in his letter to Mr. Cuay, expresses an apprehension that the Texian question 
will revive a slumbering flame—a smothered fire. No native Abolitionist was 
driven out of the country, bi > no native Abolitionist dared to speak out. 
The Quaker settlement in North Carolina is maintained by a peculiar disci- 
pline. We were not aware of the other plantations mentioned by Miss Mare 
TINEAU, and do not cleatly understand from her statement whether they are 
cultivated. by freemen or slaves. In the fact of the slave-owners struggling 
to obtain a new market for slaves, we see no indication that the end of 
slavery is approaching. If the ‘* economical pretext” for slavery is worn out im 
the Atlantic States, we see that the slave-owners have auother pretext ready— 
for they have another market ready. Where is the evidence that the efforts of 
the Abolitionists in America had produced any practical effect on the great body 
of slave-owners 2? So far from this being the case, it would appear that 
there is imminent danger of American slavery being extended over an immense 
territory which two years ago was free from the curse. Look at Texas!— 
SPEcTATOR. ] 








MR. LANDSEER’S EVIDENCE ON ART. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srx—It seems but proper that I should respond to a public call. 
If I have been mistaken, I must hope for pardon; but I did by no means con- 
sider the Committee appointed by the Commons merely as a jury ab inquirendo, 
whose object was to ascertain the sanity, or the departure from reason, of the Royal 
Academy, or as authorized to inquire exclusively into the principles of art in 
connexion with manufactures,” seeing that it was also empowered, nay, ex- 
pressly instructed, to investigate the state of the higher branches of art and the 
best means of advancing them.” 
Concerning what has been ordained to be done under the supervisal of Sir 
Francis CHANTREY and Mr. Parworrtu, regarding it as a solitary measure, I 
am afraid (but am not sure) that I have not the honour of agreeing in all respects 
with the Spectator ; being, to speak candidly, of the opinion advanced by his 
friend PuiLoGRaPHicus,—namely, that if you do not keep talent on the 
stretch by appreciating and remunerating, and thus invigorating original 
genius, all else that you may ordain or accomplish will be fruitless to that 
exalted purpose which is the ostensible object of the philosophers of national 
taste, and will in its inevitable consequences but nourish mediocrity, by dilue 
ting existing excellence, and by perpetuating and fixing fashionable or con- 
ventional modes and productions of art and of taste, which legislation should 
regard as transitive, temporary, and susceptible of infinite improvement. 
Unless legislation can urge mind onward,—as surely it might at least raise 
itself to the contemplation of an object so grand,—unless British legislation cam 
urge mind onward in its explorations of the unknown regions of future art, all 
else it can do will prove bootless, excepting to those money-grubbers of this 
mammon island who have been but too successful in persuading legislatorial 
virtue that heaps of wealth were heapsof happiness. Even let those who may 
cherish such heretical notions embark at once for America, take with them 
their paper and gold, and leave fine art and old England, freed from the mis- 
chievous prevalence of such obstructive opinions, to emulate Athens of old. 
A course of legislatorial proceeding, such as would result from the adoption 
of errors so barbarous and so obvious as those I would here expose, would be 
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deserve to be duly honoured! Such a course would be in fact but aping those 
proceedings of past ages which we affect triumphantly to despise, and to set 
at a distance that advancement to which we believe that the march of 
intellect has conducted our highly-accomplished and dearly beloved selves, 
Such a course would be but following in the condemned train of the 
bygone traders in art, of the Adelphi Society, of the court academies of the 

ntinent, and of the Royal Academy of England,—the fruits of whose 
united exertions have been, ax you say, merely to raise or keep down the 
general level of national art to the mark that is complained of, to multiply its 
modern practitioners, and to verify the Scriptural text which PHILoGRAPHICUS 
has quoted. Consider, my good Sir, while we write of begianing at the wrong 
ot right end of our present subject. We are not now at a point of commence- 
ment, but are, at least as I had hoped, turning over a new leaf. The actual 
beginning of the cultivation of British art, upon this erroneous principle 
(as I have ventured to deem it when regarded as a sole principle) was made 
some half-century ago. Painting and engraving were then, under a patriotic 
mask, pressed into the service of shopkeeping and money-getting ; and the 
latter art was (I blush to think, with the consent and countenance of our 
then legislators and of the Royal Academy,) abused, deteriorated, diluted, 
and degraded for the mere sake of quick returns of pecuniary profits. Mr. 
WinpuaM was at the time heroically exclaiming, ‘ Perish commerce; 
let the Constitution live !” while our legislators of art were, as, alas, 
they still are, unless I mistake, fostering commerce at the expense of un- 
dermining the constitution of art—I mean of art in all its nobler manifesta- 
tions. Was not intrigue, dark intrigue, successfully employed some thirty 
years ago, to dismiss me from lecturing at the Royal Institution, and my 
course of lectures on engraving cut short in the middle, on account, and 
solely on account, of my then exposure of these nefarious or mistaken and un- 
British proceedings? To be sure I have since been beckoned back to the same 
rostrum ; which marks a wholesome revulsion, and, perhaps, emboldens me on 
the present occasion. But let us return to our main argument. 

The metaphor of cultivating the higher branches is in strict analogy with 
our present purpose. In fine art, as in forest culture, this end cannot be ac- 
complished but upon Lord Verutam’s principle, which will well bear reitera- 
tion. He has expressly written, that ‘it is not any thing you can do in the 
way of tampering wah ramifications, but irrigation and the stirring of the 
earth about the root, that must work the invigoration of the higher branches;” 
which figurative expressions bring us familiarly back to the plantation of the 
royal tree of the renowned but mistaken Georce the Third, with whom a 
caballing junta of narrow-minded and unpatriotic artists made, I must be 
permitted to think, a most wretched, ignorant, and bungling bargain, as their 
first book of laws abundantly testifies ; for which, however, the present Members 
of the Royal Academy ought not to be deemed responsible. 

You perceive, Sir, that I do not think the British Royal Academy the best of 
ail porsible academies of art ; yet it is better than some others; and supposing I 
were to agree with Dr. Waacen,* that royal academies of art, as they Aare been, 
have proved worthless to Europe, or worse, it should not prevent us from be- 
lieving that royal or national academies, as they might be, would prove bene- 
cial. And this faith we seem bound by our social feelings to entertain, upon 
pain of our supposing society itself to be worthless, and turning misanthropes. 
In my opinion, the just inference to be drawn from such pren:ises and state- 
ments as I have alluded to, should be, not that academies are worse than use- 
Jess, but that England has not yet beheld a well-constituted academy of arts. 
But, as I have noticed before, we are not beginning de novo. We have no 
power todo so. Eng!and and its institutions we are bound to take as we find 
them ; and upon the present occasion none will probably start forth in hosti- 
lity to the dogma of Monresquieu, that under a kingly government the foun- 
tain of honour should be royal. Whoever seeks to improve the Royal Academy 
of Great Britain must, therefore, to a certain extent, acquiesce in this prin- 
ciple. These preliminary matters, however, are not insisted upon, but sub- 
mitted. 

When I received the summons to attend the Committee of the House of 
Commons, I set myself to consider how I could best promote their main object 
of investigating the state of the higher branches of ait, and devising the best 
means of advancing them ; and in the evidence I gave, which has been sadly 
garbled in their printed Report, restricted myself as much as I could to this 
consideration, and to the injustice and impolicy of the continued academical 
degradation of the most commercial of the arts in the most commercial country 
of the world. In this state and stage was my evidence, when, as your corre- 
spondent has reported, the important question to which the evidence I had fur- 
nished naturally led, was propounded to me from the chair. I was asked, 
What, in my opinion, would improve the Royal Academy? But here some 
interruption (to which the court was but too much exposed) traversed its 
proceedings ; and before the Chairman turned again resumingly toward me, 
the hour of adjournment had arrived. I had therefore the opportunity of 
bringing away with ine the written question; and [ availed myself of what I 
thought a favourable opportunity of reflecting upon it, and I wrofe my answer 
against we should reassembJe. But, behold! when we next met, an interesting 
domestic occurrence kept away Mr. Ewart, and another gentleman occupied 
the chair; who, too young perhaps in legislation to estimate accurately the 
value of forms, not having been present at my former examination, and 
not knowing or not reflecting that written evidence had already been 
received by the Committee—perhaps over-punctilious, and not  recollect- 
ing the palpable inconsistency which the short-hand writer at his elbow 
would reflect upon his conduct, fancied that written evidence would be invalid, 
and that only oral evidence should be admitted. Relevance was accordingly 
pushed aside: form was called in to frustrate the purposes of form, and the 
apparatus was turned so as to frustrate the purpose for which it was con- 
structed. It was in vain that I pleaded that 1 could not, viva voce and without 
looking at my papers, do so much justice to the question, or so much service to 
the tribunal or the public; and that surely the results of deliberate thinking 
were preferable on an ion 0 e to random or sudden starts of 
recollection,—on points, too, involving so much future good or evil, and arising 
out of the concatenated experience of more than half a century. I believe I 
— that I was not blest with the power of compressing an Iliad into a nut- 
shell. 

And since this is the case, Mr. Srecrator, I must, before we proceed 
further, be permitted to hope for more success in throwing myself upon your 
indulgence than I met with from the legislators. But seeing that there is too 
much of this written evidence to be added here, I must beg to postpone sending 
it to a future day; till when 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient, J. LANpDSEER. 

* Waacen did but reiterate what Vor.rarre, Payne Knrant, and Professor Fusrtr 
had previously asserted as to the baneful influence of academies ; but as the two latter, 
when they came to set forth their reasons, did but destroy the value of each other’s evi- 
dence, (the one blamiug academies for doing precisely what the other had blamed them 
for not doing,) the result but brought us to the inference, that no modern academy of 
art had been well constituted. 





Erratum.—In the letter of Pu1tocraruicvs, last week, the printer made 
nonsense of a phrase quoted from Hamlet : ‘ happiness and suits” should have 
_. trappings and suits of legislation.” See Spectator, page 981, col. 2, 
ine 49. 





MINISTERIAL REGULATION OF MINISTERIAL 
PENSIONS. 


We suspend our series of Practical Measures for a week, in order 

to look a little closely into “ Army Expenditure,” which will form 

the next subject. - In the interim, we return to a single point in 

“ Pensions.” 

In last week’s final exposition, we alluded to the 4th and 5th 
Will. IV. c. 24, by which the Whig Government professed to apply 
a remedy to civil pensions. But, as we were then chiefly dealin 
with the so-called superannuations of clerks and other officia} 
persons not usually removed on a change of Ministry, we confined 
ourselves to showing its total inefficiency as regards that object, 
The Act, however, is worth recurring to, because it professes to 
“ regulate,” as Mr. Sprine Rice has it, the pensions of the Minis- 
ters and their immediate subordinates. An analysis of this part of 
the Act will enable the reader to draw his own conclusions as to 
the animus with which Ministerial Reformers look at pensions, ag 
well as to forma judgment on their logic, and their plans for 
remedying ‘* proved abuses.” 

I. No person having served his Majesty in any one or more of the offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury, or of one of the Principal Secretaries of State 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord of the Admiralty, or Presi. 
dent of the Board of Control, or President of the Board of Trade, shall 
be pensioned till he has served ¢wo years in the whole in one er more offices, 
either continuously or not. Pension not toexceed 2,000/., nor more than 
four pensions to be granted at the same time. 

II. Chief Secretary of Ireland, and Secretary of War, to serve five yearsin 
one or both offices. Pension not to exceed 1,400/ a year, and two pen. 
sions only to be granted. 

III. Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, First Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, to serve five years in one or both 
offices. Pension not to exceed 1,200/. a year, nor more than four to be 
granted. 

IV. Under Secretaries of State, Clerk of the Ordnence, Second Secretary of 
the Admiralty, Secretaries of Indian Board, to serve ten years in one or 
each office. Pension not to exceed 1,0002., and not more than six tobe 
granted. 

In the first place, what shameless and undisguised selfishness 
is shown! Ifthe existing Ministry could only contrive to hold 
office long enough, they secured pensions for themselves, and left 
their successors, however meritorious, or hard-working, or needy, 
to go without, till death should remove the holders, not of the 
lion’s share, but cf the whole. What a bribe, too, for factious 
struggles—what a temptation to needy members of a party to 
disregard the public interest and their own professed principles— 
when the retention or the possession of office, even for a few 
months, or it may be a stil! shorter term, would give them from 
1,0002. to 2,0002. a year for life! A similar spirit is shown in the 
care with which the time of service is extended as the offices en- 
titling to a pension decrease in the scale of influence and power; 
though, as these posts are filled by the less known, and often less 
wealthy members of the party, they really require them more 
than Cabinet Ministers, who, in our aristocratical Legisla- 
tures, are generally men of family and fortune. Then, mark 
the absurdity of the whole thing. These officers either ought 
to have pensions, or they ought not. If they ought, it 
is Very unjust to limit their number; but the injustice is for- 
gotten in admiration of the naked impudence which confines 
them, in a!] human probability, to the makers of this iniquitous 
law. If, on the other hand, such officers ought not to be pen- 
sioned, the assurance of men is still more astounding, who, pro- 
fessing to remedy a national evil, should carefully exempt them- 
selves. Observe, too, the enactment of the first section, by which 
four pensions only are to be divided amongst ejght persons It 
is obvious upon the face of it, that mere knavery would hardly 
have ventured on such a “ regulation;” and we are loth to sup- 
pose that our destinies are in the hands of men whom mere folly 
could have led to perpetrate such absurd injustice. The whole is 
only reconcileable with our maxim—that the Pension system, in 
its present state, admits of no regulation, or modification; that it 
should be abolished by daw, and placed upon an entirely different 
footing. In which event, this class of officers would have no claim 
to any pension; but, in case of extraordinary service, the nation 
could yote them a sum, or purchase for them an annuity. 





CHEAP POSTAGE FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue Common Council of London have resolved, this week, to pe 
tition Parliament in favour of Mr. RowLanp Hiv’s Post-oflice 
plan. The resolutions of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
lie before us, strongly condemning the present cumbrous, eX 
pensive, and inefficient system, and as explicitly recommending 
the uniform rate of postage and stamped covers proposed by Mr. 
Hit, as likely to be highly advantageous to the country at large, 
but more especially to the merchant and trader, Petitions in con- 
formity with the resolutions, voted on the 3d instant, were un- 
animously adopted ; and the Members for the City of Edinburgh 
(mind this, Sir Joun CAMPBELL) were requested to support the 
same. Thus we see that Post-otfice Improvement is a subject 10 
which the Loudon merchants are not the only persons interested ; and 


that the wise and experienced Postmaster-General will have to en- 
counter Scotch as well as English theorists. We suspect that Parlia- 
mentand the Ministers will receive representations on this subject 
which may compel them, in spite of Lord Licurreip’s prompte 





denunciation, to give a fair trial—that is, a trial ona large scale— 
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to Mr. Huzx’s “ visionary and impracticable” scheme. Indeed it 
is only nécessary for men of business to examine’ Mr. Hitt’s plan 
of convenient, quick, and cheap postage, to become its zealous adyo- 
cates; andit is known that-in this country the earnest demands of 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests must not be disre- 
garded. Without a powerful demonstration on the part of those 
interests, the Post-office authorities would succeed in maintaining 
the present system, clumsy and costly, insecure and vexatious as 
itis. These gentlemen are very unscrupulous. They are skilful 
in concealing facts, or giving them a false bearing, and audacious 
in asserting the utter impracticability or excessive expense 
of any plan which it does not suit their purpose to patronize : 
and rarely does any, even the minutest reform, accord with their 


notions. ; . 

The Ninth Report of the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry, 
devoted to the Twopenny Post department, is full of evidence of 
the resolute hostility of the officers of that branch of the establish- 
ment to the improvement proposed by Mr. Hitz. The following 
pit of Mr. Superintendent Smirn’s evidence will show, when ex- 
plained, the tricky nature of the opposition— 

é¢ When the Commissioners did me the honour to examine me on tlie subject 
of compulsory payment of postage previous to putting a letter into the post, I 
yas not then aware that it was formerly the case in the old Penny Post esta- 
blishment; but I find, on reference to an old revenue account-book, that in 
1774, ‘ one penny’ was paid with all letters put into the Penny Post; and, if 
going to the country limits, one penny more was demanded by the letter. car-. 
ret, Which went in part payment of wages. This practice continued till 
1794; and, to show how little the revenue increased in the twenty years, I find 
that, in 1774, the gross revenue was §,276/., and in 1794 it was 11,768/. ; 
showing an increase in twenty years of only 83,4927. The amount calculated 
to be received from the extra pence in the country limits was 2,500/. ; this, 
added to the 11,768/., made the total revenue for 1794 14,2687. At that period 
the restriction was taken off, and it was left optional for the public to pay for 
their letters or not; and the result was, that, the following year, the gross re- 
venue had increased to 22,0991. ; and, in 1801 (seven years afterwards), it 
had increased to 38.4227. I do not mean to attribute this great increase 
wholly to removing the restrictions, because Tam aware that various circum- 
stances had arisen to cause correspondence to increase at this period, nor do I 
mean to say that the proposed plan is quite analogous to it; but still I do attri- 
bute part of the increase to the optional payment, and I trust the Commis- 
sioners will not consider I am exceeding my limits in drawing their attention 
to the fact.” 

Why could not Mr. SmirH have mentioned the one important 
fact, which was sufficient of itself to account for the increase in 
the receipts after 1794,—namely, that the range of the Twopenny 
Post was greatly extended in that year? We learn that this was 
the case from the Commissioners: see their Report, page 4— 

«From the first establishment of this post until the year 1794, the postage 
(one penny) was paid in advance, and the delivery of letters was originally 
confined to the cities of London and Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the respective suburbs thereof, 

* An Aci, passed in 1794, empowered the Postmaster-General, at his dis- 
cretion, to extend the limits ef the delivery of letters by this post beyond ten 
miles from the General Post-office in London. 

** An additional rate of one penny was at the same time made chargeable on 
letters conveyed from places beyond the cities of London and Westminster ¢ 
the borough of Southwark, in like manner as letters conveyed to these places 
had, by the Fifth George the Second, been charged with an additional penny. 

“It was likewise made optional, under this statute, for persons sending 
letters to pay the postage, on putting them in, or not, as they thought proper.” 

Observe, that previously to 1794 it was necessary to send a 
penny with every letter to the Post-office. This, no doubt, was 
found very inconvenient: but Mr. Hixu’s plan avoids the greater 
part of the inconvenience, and makes the payment of postage as 
simple and agreeable as we can imagine a payment to be. Instead 
of being compelled to send a penny with every letter, half-a- 
crown's worth of the stamped covers will frank thirty letters, and 
one payment will suffice instead of thirty. Indeed, Mr. Samira, 
the analogy between this and the old arrangement is not sérictly 
“analogous!” In another part of the evidence, Mr. Smiru gives 
other reasons against depriving peop!e of the option to pay or not 
on putting letters into the office— 

“ What class of the community do you suppose chiefly feel themselves ag- 
gtieved by being deprived of this option? ”—‘ I should think the iniddle class 
and the poorer class of people ;? and I should say the community at large would 
feel themselves aggrieved by it. There are individuals who are sending cir- 
cular letters, 400 or 500 at a time; perhaps sometimes institutions. I do not 
mean charitable institutions ; although in two cases I might make exceptions, 
for the National Benevolent Institution aud the Licensed Victuallers send their 
Notices of election unpaid twice in the year, and I believe together they send 
nearly 8060 letters; but I allude more purticularly to benefit institutions: in 
these cases the clerk sends monthly or quarterly notices of meeting, and to 
compel payment of postage would affect their funds. Letters are also brought 
from the country by private hand and other means, and to compel the party to 
pay the postage would be considered oppressive.” 

In reply to these observations, Mr. Hitt said— 

T beg leave to notice that Mr. Smith’s remarks do not apply to my plan. 
There can be no doubt the public would object to a restriction unaccompanied 
by a reduction of postage, but the real question is this: which would the 
public prefer, the present option, with postage of 2d. or 3d., or compulsory 
payment in advance, with postage reduced to ld.? The wish of the public is 
only the aggregate of the wishes of individuals, and I cannot believe that any 
Man can desire to subject himself to a charge of 2d. or 3d. instead of 1d., for 
the privilege of subjecting others to similar extortion. As to the cases cited 
by Mr. Smith as those in which the obligation would act oppressively, I would 
remark, that I cannot imagine the members of any society to be so unwise as 
to prefer paying 2d. or Sd. each out of their own pockets, to paying 1d. each 
out of their common fund. Mr. Smith considers it an objection to the pro- 
pro payment in advance that it would interfere with the practice of bringing 
etters from the country by private hand or other means, and giving them te 
the Twopenny Post for distribution ; but, when remind Mr. S:nith that che 
Practice 1s an illegal one, I feel sure that he, as well as every other gentlenan 
Connected with the Post- office, will rejoice in any arrangement which is calcu- 
lated to discourage it.” 

This, we think, settles the question: but the Commissioners 
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were unwilling to deprive the public of the “option ;” and there- 
fore they recommend that letters may be “ posted” as at present, 
without previous payment, as well as with the stamped penny 
covers. Mr. Smitn was pushed hard for an objection when he 
cited as a disadvantage of Mr. Hix’s plan, that it would prevent 
an unlawful though common practice, which very oppressive 
means have been sometimes taken by the Post-office to suppress. 

It was mentioned in our last paper on this subject, that, according 
to Mr.Superintendent Smirn’s calculations, the additional cost of 
Mr. Hitv’s plan would be 34,739/.: but there would seem to be no 
inherent necessity for any thing like this expenditure; for Mr. 
Sirs proceeds on the supposition that there must be a new and 
distinct establishment for carrying it into effect, whereas, by a more 
judicious method, very little additional aid would be required. The 
increase of expense arises from the partial adoption of the scheme. 
For the particulars we must refer to the Report, and especially to 
Mr. Hix's evidence. That gentleman’s plan of districting the 
Metropolis and increasing the deliveries of letters appears to be 
simple and feasible. We are glad to see that the Commissioners 
recommend, instead of delivering at ¢hree, jive, and seven o'clock, 
the hours shall be ¢wo, four, stx, and eight. The expense which 
terrifies Mr. SmitH might be reduced to a small sum by the em- 
ployment of omnibuses and short stages for the conveyance of let- 
ter-bags. This isan old suggestion; as appears from Mr. Smirn’s 
evidence — 

“ You remember that it was recommended by the Commissioners of Re= 
venue Inguiry, that the owners of short stages should be applied to?”—* I do 
perfectly.” 

‘* Was that considered at all ?”—‘ It was a great deal.” 

‘* Was any attempt made to see at what rate they would do it ?"—** Not tomy 
knowledge. I was not at the head of the department at that time; but I know 
it was considered.” ‘ 

A pretty sort of consideration that must have been which ex- 
cluded inquiry of the coach and omnibus proprietors! The Com- 
missioners, however, sent for the omnibus-owners; and they men- 
tioned some facts which show that regularity, despatch, and secu- 
rity, may be obtained by employing omnibuses for the conveyance 
of letters. Mr. Wirxt1Am WarsurtTon, whose name figures on 
so many ponderous vehicles, was examined— 

‘* You are connected with one of the companies of omnibus proprietors?” — 
“T am the manager.” 

“* What company is that ?”—** The London Conveyance Company.” 

‘* How many of those omnibuses are employed by that Company ?”—“ We 
have at present forty-eight employed.” 

‘* Tfow long has the company existed ?”—** About ten months.” 

‘* Between what points do they ply ?”—*“ Between Paddington and the Bank, 
by the line of Oxford Street and Holborn, and also on the Strand route, run- 
ning through the Strand and Bond Street and Regent Street to Paddington.” 

** Are there are any regulations with respect to your coaches, in respect to 
the times of departure and arrival ?”— Our carriages start from eight in the 
morning till nine at night every three minutes on the Oxford Street route, but 
oa the Strand route we do not run so frequently.” 

‘Ts there any rate of speed at which they go?”—* We reckon the time from 
the Bank to Paddington thirty-five minutes: they must perform their journey 
within the thirty-five minutes, or, at most, forty, including any stoppages.” 

‘* What is the distance ?”—** It is five miles we run; four miles and a half 
to the Wheatsheaf, five miles to the gate.” 

“ So that the rate is about five miles in forty minutes ?”—“ Yes; it is from 
eight to nine miles an hour at kast.” 

** Would the Company with which you are connected object to entering into 
an arrangement with the Post-oftice for the conveyance of letter-bags ?”—‘* No, 
I do not think there would be any objection, provided we can be relieved from 
any responsibility of the loss of those bags. At present, as our Company 
stands, it would be rather awkward to have any responsibility of that kind, 
lest the shareholders might complain.” 

** You have not any omnibuses which go to Richmond, or places in the neigh- 
bourhood ?”-—“ No, we have not at present ; we should have no objection to put- 
ting our omnibuses on any given road not so far asRichmond,—as far as Ful- 
ham or the Elephant and Castle, or villages round town; we have capital 
enough to do it.” 

“If it was proposed to send a guard with them, to put down the bags and 
take them up at the different receiving-houses, what convenience could you 
have for giving bim a seat in the omnibus ?”—* T have understood that our con- 
iam would deliver those bags, but would be made the servants of the Post- 
office.” 

‘* Would there be any objection on the part of the Company to making the 
conductor a servant of the Post-oftice ?”—“ No, there could be no objection ; 
he would no doubt be paid by us, though chosen by the Post-office.” 

The bags, says this witness, might be put in a box “on the 
step where the passengers get in, that step on a hinge with a lock 
for the guard to carry his bags under; so that when the carriage 
stopped, he could get his bag out in a moment and drop it at the 
office.” 

Another omnibus proprietor, Mr. Gzorce Coup, is asked— 

‘Do you take care, in selecting your conductors, to select respectable people ? ® 
—** Yes.” 

“Ts it necessary for you with a view to your own interest, to select re- 
spectable men as conductors to your ompibuses, in order to secure their not de- 
ceiving you in the amount of the fares they receive ?”—“ Certainly.” 

** Do they generally remain with you for a considerable time? ”—“ We very 
seldom change.” 

“¢ How long have the drivers of your coaches been with you ?”—* We have had 
some of them with us twelve and fourteen years, some six, seven, und eight 
years ; we very seldum change our servants.” 

Here is machinery ready-made for the purpose. There is no 
reason why an omnibus should not be as safe a mode of convey- 
ance as many to which the Post-office now trusts. Let anybody 
station himself between seven and eight o'clock in the evening in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and watch the regiment of little fellows 
issuing from the Post-office on shaggy ponies with letter-bags 
strapped to their red-coated backs, and then think whether an 
omnibus guard, who has been a faithful servant for fourteen 
years, is not as likely to deliver letters safely as any of those 
urchins? Or look at the letter-carriers who knock at our doors, 
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and consider whether the Post-office has a right to boast of the 
superiority of their men over the servants of Mr. WARBURTON 
and Mr.Cioup. Now, if the Post-office take advantage of the 


machinery already in existence for sending letters to various parts 
of London and the vicinity, the objection against Mr. Hiu's 
lan, that it will add greatly to the expense of the Twopenny 
ost department, falls to the ground: and really this seems to 
be the only objection worth consideration. 





LORD SANDON AND THE BALLOT. 


Lorp Sanpon has the reputation of being a clever man of busi- 
ness; and when his Liverpool friends have a job to carry in a 
Committee of the House of Commons, we doubt not they find him 
avery useful fellow—at least they say so. But apart from what is 
called “ business,” there is not a more ordinary personage in the 
House, or out of it, than Lord Viscount Sanpon. When he has 
a question of politics to deal with, he blunders both in facts and 
logic; and were it not for the important position he occupies as 
Member for Liverpool, he would deserve scarcely more attention 
than Mr. Bageg, or Mr. Cuurtz, or any other Tory squire who 
triumphed gloriously at the late election by the aid of a long purse 
and a subservient tenantry. But as Member for Liverpool, Lord 
SANDON is a person of some distinction; for which reason, out of 
the multifarious oratory of the week, we select a few points of his 
speech to his constituents, for brief notice. 

Mr. Ewart is an advocate for the Ballot, and Lord Sanpon 
opposes it; Mr. Ewarr was defeated, and Lord Sanpon 
elected: therefore, says the Lord, the electors of Liverpool are 
opposed to the Ballot. Well, let that pass; but then Lord 
Sanvon proceeds to tell his constituents why they are opposed to 
the Ballot— 

“ You were not, I have no doubt you were not, so perfectly blind and insen- 
sible to some of the inconveniences which attend an open system of voting ; but, 
on the other hand, you no doubt felt deeply that a greater and more extensive 
moral mischief would attend upon secret voting. You required no other proof 
of the moral degradation that would result from the plan proposed, than that 
which was furnished by Mr. O’Connell in his speech at the Dublin election, 
wherein he said that with vote by ballot a man might cry out for West and 
Hamilton on the hustings and give his vote for O’Connell and Hutton. To my 
mind, that one circumstance was a sufficient answer.” 

When it is recollected to whom Lord Sanpon is indebted 
for his seat,—that were it not for the influence his friends exercise 
over the most corrupt portion of a notoriously corrupt constituency, 
he would have no more chance of being Member for Liverpool 
than he has of being Member for Lambeth,—it must appear an 
extraordinary stretch of assurance to refer to the fact of his elec- 
tion as a proof that the assumed unpopularity of the Ballot among 
his supporters is owing to their horror of the “moral degrada- 
tion” of voting in secret! It must indeed have required no 
inconsiderable power of countenance to tell the Liverpool Tories 
that their purity would be endangered by the Ballot—that they 
would be morally degraded by any possible mode of voting 
different from that which they practise. Lord SANDON was 
quite shocked at the idea of a man shouting for West and 
Hamitton yet voting for O'CConnetL and Hurron. “To his 
mind (what a mind it must be!) that one circumstance was 
a sufficient answer” to all the arguments for the Ballot. But 
Lord Sanpon has no compunctious feelings for the multitudes 
whose wishes directed them to vote for Ewart and ELPHINSTONE, 
but who nevertheless, by undue influence of some description, 
were constrained or induced to “shout” at the hustings for 
Sanpon and Creswe.tt. A curiously constructed conscience is 
that of Lord Sanpon. 

But this Lord has another objection to the secret vote: it would 
not stifle bribery or put an end to excitement. Could he only 
prove what he said, we suspect that the opponents of the Ballot 
would shrink to a small number among his adherents. 

** You who have seen that system adopted in other countries, have you seen 
it put an end to excitement and canvass? No. Have you seen it put an end to 
corruption? No. Even these two points, on which almost alone the advo- 
cates of secret voting rest its defence, fail before them; for neither the ex- 
citement nor the corruption are stifled by this plan of secret voting.” 

But suppose that it renders corruption more difficult, would 
not that be a reason for trying it? If the evil cannot be entirely 
removed, should it not if possible be lessened? Zealous partisans 
may canvass, if they please; but surely the motive for soliciting 
votes from individuals must be greatly diminished when the secu- 
rity for the fulfilment of promises no longer exists. 

The assumption that the secret vote has been tried and has failed 
in other countries, is utterly false. Lord Sanpon, doubtless, had 
France and the United States in view. Now with regard to 
France, the evidence given before the Intimidation Committee by 
distinguished persons from that country, proves that the secret 
vote is almost the only safeguard against the overwhelming influ- 
ence of the Government. Even in a constituency of only 100,000 
out of a population of 35,000,000,—the number of offices in the 
direct gift of the Ministry exceeding that of the electors,—the 
ballot is still found to be most valuable. As to the United States, 
there is little or no occasion for protection to voters ; and the ma- 
chinery is so clumsy that it cannot be said to secure secrecy of 
voting. It is therefore beside the question to refer to the United 
States asa country in which the ballot has failed to stifle cor- 
ruption and excitement. If, however, Lord SANDON means to 
insinuate that the same kind of personal bribery prevails to any 
extent in the United States as in Liverpool, here again he is at 
Variance with the fact. 





When he was on the subject of the Ballot, why did not Lord 
Sanpon state fairly that its advocates rely upon the secret vote 
chiefly as a remedy against intimidation? That it would most 
materially lessen bribery, there can be no reasonable doubt; but 
intimidation it would entirely prevent. 

Lord Sanpon thinks it a great matter that the Liverpool con. 
stituency have decided against the Ballot, against Peerage Reform 
and in favour of the State Church as it is; for the electors of 
Liverpool, he says, represent and embrace “ the most enlightened 
and enterprising merchants in the civilized world.” But is it the 
enlightened portion of the Liverpool constituency that agrees with 
Lord SANpDoN? Again we say, look at the poll-book, and see to 
whom the Tory Members owe their triumph. There is, however, 
a body in Liverpool elected by a constituency from which venal 
paupers are excluded: the Town-Council is chosen by the per- 
manent, tax-paying, rate-paying householders; and it so happens 
that of this body a large majority are Liberals, As for the Par- 
liamentary constituency, it is notorious that there is a number of 
venal electors sufficiently large to turn the scale in favour of the 
candidate who can directly or indirectly give them most for their 
votes, 





THE UGLY QUESTION OF CHURCH-RATES. 


Ir is part and parcel of that heap of anomalous absurdity the 
Ecclesiastical Law, that the inhabitants of a parish cannot refuse 
to make a Church-rate when duly assembled in Vestry for that 
purpose, but they may adjourn the consideration of the rate. Such, 
at least, up to the present time has been the law and the practice. 
For the law there is the authority of the Attorney-General ; and 
everybody knows what of late years has been the practice. Indeed 
it is manifest, that formerly, when nobody thought of refusing a 
church-rate, the liberty to adjourn the. Vestry meeting must have 
been allowed as a matter of convenience. It must have often hap- 
pened then, as now, that some defect in the Churchwardens’ 
accounts, his illness, or that of some leading person in the parish, 
or other accident, rendered an adjournment convenient to all par- 
ties. To have refused the power of adjournment, would have been 
deemed a gross absurdity fifty years ago. There is custom, then— 
long-established conswetudo—in favour of the right to adjourn the 
consideration of arate. But if the making of a rate may be post- 
poned for a week, why not for a month or a year? 

The parishioners of Braintree in Essex adjourned the consider- 
ation of a Church-rate, by a majority of 209 to 70 votes. Never- 
theless, the Churchwardens made what they call a rate of three 
shillings in the pound; and have proceeded to enforce it, in the 
teeth of the Attorney-General’s reiterated declaration, that “ the 
payment of a rate so made cannot be enforced by any process of 
law.” But what care the Churchwardens for the Attorney- 
General's law? Nay, what would they care for Lord Denman’s 
law ? They will not carry their case before a jury in Westminster 
Hall. They rely not on Acts of Parliament, or what is called the 
Common Law, but they appeal to the Ecclesiastical Courts. And 
they have a great advantage there over their opponents. The 
men who will decide the case must feel like judges in their own 
cause. They will probably act in the capacity of guardians of 
the.Church's privileges, rather than as impartial expounders of 
the actual law. They are aware that if judgment be given against 
the Braintree Churchwardens, the right of the people virtually 
to refuse a church-rate is established, and they will be loth to 
establish it. 

Yet there are some considerations which may help to restrain 
the Ecclesiastical Judges. If they decree that the parishioners 
have no power to adjourn the consideration of a Church-rate, then 
it will be hard to maintain the legality of rates made at adjourned 
meetings of the Vestry; and if these rates have not been legally 
made, what a pretty mess many parishes (including Bishopsgate) 
may be thrown into by a troublesome attorney! Again, if they 
decide in favour of the Churchwardens’ right to make a rate in 
spite of the parish, they will alarm the whole country, by sanction- 
ing such a stretch of power on the part of the Church. For 
they will authorize some two or three persons in every parish 
in the kingdom to tax the lieges at their own good-will and 
pleasure. Great is the dissatisfaction at the power of laying 
County-rates exercised by the Magistrates ; but then it is presumed 
that the produce of the tax is expended for the benefit of all 
classes; and the Magistrates are generally men of some mark, 
and amenable to public opinion: a Church-rate, on the contrary, 
is an impost on the whole community for the exclusive 
benefit of the most wealthy sect, and the Churchwardens are 
not unfrequently the obscure tools of the Rector or the Squire. 
Yet to such persons as these, virtually irresponsible, the 
Ecclesiastical judges will give an_ unlimited power of 
taxation, if they sanction the proceedings of the Braintree 
Churehwardens. The consequences of such a decision it is not 
difficult to foretell. The couutry would rise up against it and set 
the law at defiance. The Establishment would become generally 
odious, and its inevitable downfal be hastened. But then, the 
dilemma—the consequences of sanctioning the refusal of the 
rate! Verily the Braintree gentlemen have put the Church and 
its legal protectors in a very awkward predicament. 

There is no doubt that ample funds will be supplied by the 
Church party to their friends; and it behoves the opponents of 
Church-rates, be they members of the Establishment or Noncon- 
formists, to aid Mr. Burpxar, the defendant in the case. A sub- 
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scription has been set on foot for that purpose, and we trust it 
will be handsomely filled. Let the battle be fought fairly and 
with sufficient means. As a good flapper to the liberality of the 

ublic, we recommend the perusal of Mr. Fox’s Finsbury Lec- 
ture on “ The Church-rate Imposition."* Mr. Fox has stated the 
case historically, and proved that the Church has usurped the 
power to levy rates. He also eloquently illustrates the prin- 
ciple on which the usurpation ought to be resisted. From this 
part of the discourse we take the following vigorous appeal. 

« Were this merely an affair of pence taken from the Dissenters’ pockets, I 
should not feel the interest in it which has led me to address you on the present 
occasion: I might leave it to be settled by themselves as they might best settle 
it. There are many other points bearing on the pecuniary relations of the 
community, so much more important, that Ishould throw this aside as an alto- 

gether insignificant consideration. I should not care if the Dissenters paid 
these church-rates, tenfold, or fiftyfold, or a hundredfold, in comparison with 
the payment by the poor man of the remaining penny impost upon the paper 
that brings him his information, and in which he is to learn how the world goes 
on of which he forms a part; orwhile the necessaries of life, or its most common 
comforts and conveniences, and even the very bread he eats, are taxed to that 
poor man; or while any man in the country is taxed without his free assent 
being given in person or by his representative. These are modifications of the 
main question which sweep into insignificance the Church-rate question, were 
it not that it involves principles as high as those which are mixed up with them, 
and which call on us for their assertion in whatever mode that assertion is to be 
made. It is on the ground of those principles that I make my appeal. In the 
name of that religious equality which is the essential element of religion—in 
defence of which the first Christians braved the horrors of martyrdom—which 
stimulated the Reformers in their great conflict with the Papal despotism of 
other days—for which in our own land many have endured, through lengthened 
years, the agonies of the prison-house—and for which, both in England and 
Scotland, thousands have drawn the sword and perilled their lives on the field 
of battle,—in the name of that religious equality which has been asserted 
by enlightened minds in various demonstrations of Christians, or beyond 
the limit of Christian denominations, ever proving its affinity with what is 
most exalted in our being, most energetic in our mental faculties, or most 
pure in our moral state,—in the name of that religious equality which is 
the germ of all this good and goodness, I call on you for your contributions on 
this occasion. I invoke them in the name of that public good, the ideal of the 
patriot, of the statesman, of the philanthropist, of the speculatist; which con- 
templates the abrogation of all odious distinctions, and the calling forth the co- 
dperating energies of all orders of mind, and of the different physical powers of 
humanity—which would lead to the establishment of such institutions as shall 
elevate the great masses, and produce an equalization of the human condition, or 
an approximation towards it, not by pulling any down, but by raising whatever 
has been most depressed and trodden upon—that public good which tithes and 
all ecclesiastical funds are noble endowments for the support and promotion of— 
a treasure which legitimate right and the wise application of future legislators 
shall consecrate to national education—the education of all, and their instruc- 
tion in the purest and noblest manner: in the name, I say, of that public good, 
I invite your zealous exertions for the support of those who appeal to you on this 
occasion, J call for it in the name of popular right—of liberty,—that word, 
the mere sound of which has so often been a charm in men’s ears, and a stimulus 
in men’s hearts, engaging them in enduring conflict, and embodying all they 
had conceived in their dreams of the most high, lofty, generous, and expansive ; 
and which, as the growing intelligence of the werld invests it with more and 
more definiteness of meaning, identifying it with utility, and showing its pro- 
ductiveness of public and private good, strengthens its claim on our souls, and 
demands every manifestation of zeal by which we can prove our sincerity. I 
invoke it in the name of that Christianity which knows no sectarian distinction 
—which recognizes no imposed creeds—which invites each man to be his own 
priest, and his own heart the altar for the worship of his God—and which was sent 
to bless the world not less than to glorify its Creator—to glorify Him in blessing 
the world, and in augmenting the sum of human happiness here, while it un- 
folds to us the bright hope of endless being and boundless happiness hereafter. 


Mr. Fox did not exhort his audience in vain. We find in the 
published list of subscriptions a handsome contribution from the 
Finsbury Chapel Congregation. 


* Reports of Lectures delivered at the Chapel in South Place, Finsbury, by J. W. 
Fox. No. VII. “ The Chuich-rate Imposition.” A Lectuie in aid of the Subscription, 
&c, Published by CHares Fox. 





PARTY POLITICS. 


In common with other newspapers, we have received some sheets 
of the unpublished number of The London and Westminster 
Review for October, containing an article on ‘ Parties and the 
Ministry,” in reference to the approaching trial of the strength of 
parties in the MeLzourne Parliament. Judging from style alone, 
and not being at all in the secret, we imagine we recognize the 
philosophic mind and skilful arm that levelled the pride of Cam- 
bridge at the outset of the London. Feeling it, ourselves, a 
welcome relief from the insincere, vapid, meaningless jargon, at 
present miscalled politics, we think that the ample extracts from 
this far-reaching and truth-telling paper, which we are about to 
make, will employ our readers, who happen to desire wholesome 
political nourishment, much better than any other matter that the 
week produces. 

The first curious fact is, that the result of the elections is re- 
markably different from that predicted in the July number of the 
Review. Then it was taken for granted,* that if the Queen 
merely acquiesced in the advice of the Ministers whom she found 
in power, and continued them “ without any decided bias in the 
other direction,” the “ zvcrease of strength to the present Ministry 
would be very great.” Well—the Queen has not only continued 
the Ministers in power, but it would be difficult to point to a 
general election in which the influence of the Court was more 
unsparingly used by Government, than the last. The personal 
popularity of the Sovereign was made to go as far as it could 
towards obtaining a Ministerial majority. And what has come of 
it? Hear the Reviewer, instructed by the event. 

LIBERAL MAJORITY IN THE MELBOURNE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
On a most careful calculation of all the changes in the representation, 
Siving each party the benefit of every seat in which it has substituted a‘sure 


valent to fourteen on a division. The calculations which give Ministers a 
majority of thirty-seven are palpably absurd. They had not that in the last 
Parliament, and nobody denies that they have lost by the general election. 
Considering the certain majority for Ministers at the close of the session as 
twenty-six, which was the majority at the last division on the Appopriation~ 
clause and the last on Church-rates, it has been reduced to twelve. Six Reforms 
ers turned out on petition would annihilate this; and when we consider the 
open profligacy of Election Committees, and the inferior means of the Reformers 
throughout the country to prosecute their own petitions or resist those of their 
opponents, such a result cannot be deemed improbable: nor, in so undecided a 
state of affairs, can the Ministry expect the accession of many trimmers.” 

Another great advantage possessed by the Tory Opposition is, 
that they are, for the time, united. At present they have but one 
object—to get the places occupied by the Whigs. But in the 
Liberal ranks, the grounds of distrust are many, and the seeds of 
disunion thick-sown. Nay, on the showing of this very Reviewer, 
anxious to promote “ union among Reformers,” and to put the best 
face on things, it is a question whether the return of the Tories to 
power, or the establishment of a Coalition Ministry, might not be 
serviceable to the cause of Reform. 

ONE ADVANTAGE OF A CONSERVATIVE MINISTRY. 

** We can see, as well as some of our friends, one not inconsiderable adyan- 
tage, which might result from a Tory Ministry, or a mixed Ministry of Whigs 
and Moderate Tories. There might be a far more efficient Radical party. 
There would be an end to the parrot cry of ‘Do not endanger the Ministry.’ 
We should be fighting for a cause, then, and not for a set of men. We 
should no longer be under leaders whose opinions, or whose fears, or the neces- 
sities of whose position, make them rather desirous to damp than to inflame 
the enthusiasm of their own supporters. We should be delivered from the 
anomalous state, in which we have neither the benefits of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, nor those of a Liberal Opposition; in which we can carry nothing 
through the two Houses, but what would be given bya Tory Ministry, and 
yet are not able to make that vigorous appeal to the people out of doors, which 
under the Tories could be made, and would be eagerly responded to. These 
are considerations which cannot but act strongly upon men who feel that they 
could play a part in this more energetic action upon the public mind. Itis 
natural that men who think the cause in danger of being lost by timidity and 
lukewarmness—who think that all depends upon speaking out, upon aiming at 
great things, upon offering to the people objects worth fighting for; and a banner 
worth upholding—it is natural that they should sigh for a time when to raise 
this banner, when to proclaim these objects, will not be the way to be 
looked shyly on by their own party, and called marplots, and impracticable men, 
and Tory- Radicals. We, too, differ in some things from Mr. Roebuck, and our 
able and upright friend the Spectator; but the want of literal conformity, 
which, as Colonel Thompson says in his admirable Letters of a Representative, 
‘is always the excuse of feeble people,’ shall not be ours. If we differ from 
them somewhat, we agree with them in more. We sympathize cordially in 
the feelings which are now actuating them. We doubt if they feel more indig- 
nant than we do at the sort of reception which their manifestation of these feel~ 
ings has met with—at the sort of interpretation which has been put upon it by 
some who ought to have known better. They have a right to deem it monstrous 
that there should be any man, calling himself a Radical Reformer, who cannot 
see how much justice there is in the feelings, how much far-sightedness in the 
views, which separate them from those who are now attacking them ; who cannot 
perceive, that the portion of the truth which they see, is that which the Whigs, 
and a number of the Moderate Radicals, are losing themselves and their cause 
by not seeing. We should go much further than they do,—we should invite @ 
Tory Ministry, we should hail its advent with delight,—if we were as certain 
that the other Radicals would make a vigorous use of the opportunities it would 
give them, as we are that Mr. Roebuck would. But can Mr. Roebuck himself 
expect it? Alas! it is not, it never has been in our time, opportunities that 
were wanting to the men, but men to the opportunities.” 

The Reviewer, it will be seen, intimates a difference with the 
Spectator on some points; but he does not specify them. It is 
not in the opinion which he proceeds to give, of the inefficiency of 
the professed Radicals in Parliament—their want of leadership and 
codperation, their neglect of opportunities to forward their prin- 
ciples and of doing something for the People—that we disagree, 

FEEBLENESS OF THE RADICALS IN PARLIAMENT. 

‘*For many years there never has been a time when great things might not 
have been done, if there had been anybody to do them; there never has been a 
turn in affairs which might not have been improved into some decided ad- 
vantage for the popular cause, if there had been men in Parliament on the 
look-out to seize what opportunities it afforded, and to profit by them. The 
longer we live, and the more we extend our experience of human affairs, the 
less disposed are we to impute to accident any great thing which ever was ac- 
complished on this earth. Those lucky accidents, to which men appear to owe 
their success, hardly ever occur but to persons who have cultivated the faculty 
of availing themselves of accidents; and for every one such man, there are @ 
hundred or a thousand others, who, if they had made as good use of their op- 
portunities and chances as he did of his, would have efeeted greater things. 
But there is a truth which the Popular party during the last seven years has 
never ceased proving to us—that for men who have not the qualities which 
COMMAND success, the chapter of accilents can do little. If a man waits for 
circumstances, instead of making the most of those he has, it is likely he will 
make no better use of better circumstances; any conceivable amount of good 

















fortune will be thrown away upon him. * * * — If the Radicals, as a 
body, act as they have hitherto done, they will let the leadership of 

slip through their fingers in opposition as they did in power, and we shal 
as tame an Opposition as we now have a tame Ministry. Some individual 
Radicals have distinguished themseives in debate, and will do so every year 
more and more: they have most of the rising men in the House, but they have 


no men who have as yet shown themselves capable either of leading and keeping 
together a party, or (unless Mr. Roebuck or Color Chompson be an excep- 
tion) of speaking to the masses in a language which they can understand and 
sympathize with. There is, ina few of the Radicals in Parliament, and ina 
greater number of those out of Parliament, ‘ which may ia 
time qualify them to play a distinguished part jistry or as an Op- 
position. Even now they would make as creditab! re in oilice as the pre- 
sent holders, or any other set of mea befure the pr i 
blished parties make up for their want of intrinsic 
of codperation. We have not yet seen in any indi 
inise of qualities by which he could lead a parts 
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such a man, or the habit of « nized concert, they will be feeble, on either 
side of the House, except as appendages to a party who have served a longer 
apprenticeship to the art of acting together.” 


The “ patting-on-the-back” gentlemen, professing Radicalism, 





* See the article on the “ Queen and the Ministry.” 
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man for a trimmer, we find the Tories gainers of a balance of seven seats, equi- ’ 
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ADVICE TO RADICAL LEADERS. 

The same advice which we give to the Ministers, we give, mutatis mu- 

tandts, to the more advanced and more enlightened section of the Radicals. To 
them, as to the others, we offer one rule, which, being fully acted upon, includes 
all they stand in need of—Attempt much. If they attempt much, choosing, 
as they are likely to do, the right-objects, failures are of no consequence. Jf 
you attempt little, and fail in that little, you are ruined. In politics, as in 
war, every one makes mistakes; and the only persons who succeed are those 
who, by the number and character of their enterprises, estabfish a system of in 
surance — their own blunders, and draw upon the surplus popularity ac 
cumulated by successes, to indemnify them for failures. But our friends in the 
House of Commons are in need of a stock in hand sufficient to cover their 
losses by honesty as well as their losses by unskilfulness: they are troubled with 
@ conscience, and it requires a constant outlay of popularity to keep it up. Ifa 
conscience altogether has been described as an expensive article, a conscience 
like theirs—a purely negative conscience, which never bids them vo any thing, 
but only Not po—is the most expensive of all; for, while it is making con- 
tinual drafts upon their popularity, it never brings any thing in. 

«* Whatever inconveniences are necessarily attendant on honesty, a politician 
who lays claim to the character must submit to. He is bound to resist those 
who would be his most ardent supporters, when what they demand is unjust, 
or founded in ignorance. But he is not bound to neglect any honest means by 
which he may retain the confidence of his supporters even while he opposes 
their wishes: he is not doing his duty if his best friends are only made aware 
of his existence when something which they, or a portion of them, are eager for, 
requires to be opposed. Zhe Ztadicals in Parliament are committing the 
same blunder as the Whigs : they are not performing those of their duties, the 
performance of which would make the others easy. They are wanting to the 
Jirst obligation as well as the strongest interests of persons in their position— 
they are not putting themselves at the head of the working classes. A Radical 
party which does not rest upon the masses, is no better than a nonentity.” 


So far from putting themselves at the head of the masses, 
several Radical Members of old standing are losing all the influ- 
ence they once possessed among the people. 

We do not, then, differ with the Reviewer in his estimate of the 
Parliamentary Radicals, or as to the course he would have them 
pursue. Our chief difference with hitn, we suspect, lies in this— 
that he has a sort of lingering, fond expectation of a Reforming 
policy from the Whigs ; whereas we can discern no ground for 
hoping that they vil make the desired 

RETURN FOR RADICAL SUPPORT. 

* We address ourselves to the present Ministry. We are willing to accept 
them as leaders until we can produce others, or until they leave us and join the 
enemy. We are willing to support them as Ministers, however little they may 
do to deserve support, if they will but be the enemies of the Tories. If we 
cannot do without their votes, they cannot do without our principles: they 
could not stand three days if the People took them at their word—if there 
were not men beside them and behind them to tell the country that the mi- 
serable Municipal Bili: snd Appropriation Clauses, which they affirm to be 
all that the People are fighting for, are not all, and that there is within these so 
diminutive bodies a strong spirit, which, because it will not thus be satisfied, 
because it will not stop where they say it will, is worth fighting for, aléhough 
the immediate prize which seems to be contended about is so infinitesimally 
insignificant. We are willing to continue rendering them this service, which is 
essential to their existence. What we require of them—and we do not require 
it asa condition, but as a return, is—That they will consent to be kept in 
place, by consenting to do the things, without which it is not in human 
power to keep them there; and that they will fulfil the part which is incum- 
bent upon those who are elected as leaders less from their personal influence than 
by the result of 2 compromise,—namely, that they shall represent (we do not 
ask for more) the average opinion of their supporters. 

« There are many of our objects which, on these principles, we cannot expect 
them to support. But there is one which can be no longer trifled with. Jf 
they can now persist in refusing the Ballot, they are nol worth supporting any 
longer ; they will fail, and fall unregretted.” 

The advccates of the Ballot have been considerably increased in 
number by tke late elections. This fact is distinctly stated. Minis- 
ters will desert all but an inconsiderable section of their friends if 
they fail to support the Ballot, and several of the other Radical 
measures, next session. 

INCREASE OF “MODERATE” RADICALISM. 

‘One of the Polignac Ministry, M. Guernon-Ranville, in the hour of sober 
reflection which preceded their act of madness, said of the French people, in 
reference to the different parties in the Chamber, ¢ La France est centre gauche.’ 
The result of the late elections enables us in like manner to say, England is 
Moderate-Radical. Of the different shades of opinion composing the majority, 
(those who are returned under Tory colours we do not speak of,) the Whigs are 
considerably reduced in strength ; and we have lost a few of the more decided 
Radicals,— among whom, it will be discreditable to the nation if Mr. Rocbuck 
at least does not immediately find another seat. But the Moderate Radicals 
have even increased in numbers. Several adherents of the Ministry have made 
a move towards Radicalism; and of the new Liberal Members, (very numerous 
in this Parliament,) the Moderate Radicals form a large proportion. Such 
persons compose the great majority of the Reform party in the higher and 
middle classes. They consist chiefly cf men who have not till lately 
been active politicians, or whose opinions have advanced with events. 
They have hitherto not approved, or not responded to, any attacks on 
the Ministers; and, in all their movements, they are anxious to carry 
the Ministers with them. They are decidedly for King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. ‘They have generally not yet made up their minds to the necessity of 
any organic change in the House of Lords. They are not for Universal 
Suffrage. Many of them are for the Church; not such as the Tories have made 
it, but yet the Church, such a Church in reality as we already have in pretence ; 
far less radically altered in its constitution than we deem necessary, both for 
religion and for good government. But these men, so little inclined to extreme 
Opinions, are universally for the Ballot. They are for shortening the duration 
of Parliaments. They are for abridging the expenses of elections; simplifying 
the qualification of voters; abolishing the rate-paying clauses. They are for 
abolishing, or consolidating into districts like those of Wales and Scotland, the 
sinall borough constituencies. They are for abrogating the Corn-laws. Friends 
as many of them are to the principle of a church establishment conformable to 
what they conceive to be the thory of the Church of England, they recognize 
none of the c.nditions which render such an institution legitimate in the mon- 
atrous anomaly calling itself the Irish Church,—a church forced upon‘a con- 
quered people by a handful of foreigners, who confiscated their land, and for 
ages hunted them down like beasts of prey. We affirm, and if the Ministersdo 
not know it the first few divisions will teach it them, that these are the opi- 
ions generally prevailing amung the new Liberal English Members.” 


’ 


next session, is manifest. Now the country is alive to its neces. 
sity. Public sympathy is excited in behalf of intimidated and 
oppressed voters. Public indignation is roused against the gross 
bribery so recently practised. Let another year pass away, and 
much of this will be forgotten. The fervour will have cooled ; and 
there will be no more excitement on the subject till another elec. 
tion renew the profligacy and the tyranny which the secret vote 
would prevent. The Reviewer thinks that at an election where 
the question would be “Ballot or No Ballot,’ a result similar to 
that of 1831 would be obtained, when “in all the English coun- 
ties only six Tories could find a seat.” We doubt whether for the 
Ballot alone sufficient exertion would be made to insure so glo- 
rious a result; but if the “ Moderate Radicals" be, as we are told 
in favour of other good measures, and for a “ Reform of the Reform 
Bill,” including a simplified franchise and short Parliaments as 
well as the Ballot, “ the steam ’ might be raised. A bold policy— 
which the Reviewer regards as the only safe policy, the timid 
being truly the rash—is required to rouse those masses without 
whose aid and sympathy the Tories will always beat us. But the 
Reviewer observes, that the Whigs choose the narrowest ground 
to fight upon. Weapons there are lying at their feet with which 
mortal blows might be struck; but they will not condescend 
to take them up. 
HOW TO FIGHT THE TORIES ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 

‘ For instance, the measures now in dispute, all but the Municipal Bill, and 
even that indirectly, relate to the temporalities of the clergy: those temporali- 
ties are not religion, but are capable of being confounded with it. The ery is 
raised, ‘Danger to the Church! Enemies to the Church ! Papist and Infidel 
Alliance! Robbery of the Church! Religious Instruction denied to the Poor!’ 
What is the mode of meeting this cry? By boldly throwing themselves upon 
the religious feeling itself. Let them propose, on high religious grounds, a 
Radical Church Reform. Let it be such as to destroy the Church for ever as 
the patrimony of the aristocracy, as a family provision for the stupidest son; 
and to appropriate its funds to training and paying real religious teachers, such 
men as raised the Scotch people from savages to their present civilization. How 
such a measure would winnow the chaff from the corn of their opponents! 
How it would declare who of those who cry out ‘ Danger to the Church’ are 
the religious men, and who are the Pharisees and sinners! How it would show 
who are the real robbers of the Church—who are they that deny religious in- 
struction to the poor! A cry of ‘Church in Danger’ from the Bishops and 
Rectors, against a measure supported by the Curates, wou!d be well received, 
would it not? How would those tremble who are now canting about the ‘two 
millions of destitute souls,’ if their religion could be brought to the test in a 
moment by the question—‘ Are you for the Church Reform Bill?’ It would 
scatter them, as the profligate adventurers who tried to catch stray votes in 
popular constituencies by philo-pauperism and the cry of ‘No new Poor-law,’ 
were scattered when they were asked on the hustings what they thought of the 
Corn-laws ! ” 

It is not merely a general policy which is recommended to 
Ministers ; a specific measure is sketched for a 

POPULAR AND REAL CHURCH REFORM. 

‘* They should drop their Appropriation-clause, appropriative of a surplus 
in nubibus ; not foolish when first proposed—foolish to be now persevered in. 
Instead of it, let them tack to their Tithe Dilla measure for reforming the 
Trish Church, and reducing it to the modest dimensions of a national en- 
dowment suitable to a small minority. As for the surplus, let it vest in Com- 
missioners and accumulate; we will engage to finda use for it when the time 
comes. What the Irish people want, is not to save a few hundred thousands a 
year expended on the enormity, but to abate the nuisance aud insult of the 
thing itself. Similarly would a Church Reform smooth all difficulties respeet- 
ing Church-rates. et no portion of the endowments goto any thing what- 
ever but providing efficient religious teachers for the people, at the smallest 
expense that would be adequate ; and let such teachers be provided for all who 
are willing to be taught by them. This done, the difficulty is reduced toa 
question of arithmetic: the funds being so much, the charges so much, is there 
a residue sufficient to build the necessary number of churches, and keep them 
in repair? We suspect very much the sincerity of any man who professes to 
doubt it. But if the fact turn out otherwise, then make up the deficiency fiom 
the Consolidated Fund; granting from the same fund a duly proportionate 
amount to every Dissenting body which can appoint an appropriate organ for 
administering it. 

“Jt is thus that a Reform Ministry makes itself strong; not by splitting 
down the point in contention to a hair, and for fear of one encmy losing two 
friends ; the enemies being enemies still—for, they are either interested, and 
then they know that whatever wears Reform colours is dangerous to them, 
and are all the more eager to slay the lion while he is afraid to bite ; or they 
are sincere, and if so, they are your enemies because your designs are misunder- 
stood, and the way to prevent them from being misunderstood is to show more 
of them.” 

The want of men to frame and carry such measures is ever re- 
curring. The Radicals, as a body, are not merely “ moderate” in 
their politics, but moderate in ability, and deficient in business 
talents. But, for that matter, they are not worse than the rest of 
the members in an assembly where Sir Ropext Pern is the 
greatest man. 

THE CORYPH.EUS OF THE “REFORMED” HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
“What gives Sir Robert Peel his personal influence? What makes so man 
adhere to him? The opinion, a greatly exaggerated one, entertained of his 
capacity for business. In moments of general enthusiasm, it is enough that a 
party carries the favourite banner; but in the intervals between those moments, 
its importance depends upon the confidence inspired by its personnel: in suc 
times as we ought always to be prepared for, times of momentary misgiving 
respecting the truth or applicability of principles, the prize rests with that party 
which can present the nation with the ablest practical man. If Radicalism 
had its Sir Robert Peel, he would be at the head of an Administration within 
two years: and Radicalism must be a barren soil if it cannot rival so sorry @ 
growth as that--if it cannot produce a match for perhaps the least gifted man 
that ever headed a powerful party in this country. Without one idea beyond 
commonplace, Sir Robert Peel owes his success to his having been cast upon 
times which not only have not produced a statesman of the first rank, a William 
the Silent, a Gustavus Adolphus, a Jefferson, a Turgot; but not one even of the 
second-rate men who fill up the long interval between Richelicu and William 
Pitt; and not so much as a single third-rate man, except himself. He does 
not know his age; he has always blundered miserably in his estimate of it. 
But he knows the House of Commons, and the sort of men of whom it is com- 





The importance of making a vigorous eflort to attain the Ballot 





posed. He knows what will act upon their minds, and is able to strike the 
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He has, besides, all that the mere routine 


«ht chord upon that instrument. 1 \e 1 
rip i i ho brought to it no principles drawn 


-experience can give, to a man w 
oe Meee empha. and no desire for any. These qualifications are Sir 
Robert Peel’s stock in trade as a practical statesman. Is it not a dire disgrace 
to the Radical Jeaders to be left behind by such a man? But then, he is 
always USING his slender faculties ; they, except a few young and still inex- 
pe ienced men, let theirs slumber.” 

If Sir Ropert Pre is only a third-rate personage, what must 
they be to whom he is superior ? Fourth-rate, at the most. This 
js not a very flattering estimate of an assembly pretending to 
represent the People of England. But does it represent the 
People? The Reviewer knows better; and reminds ws, that in 
the background there are men, belonging to and sympathizing 
with the Many, who may push the existing race of aristocratic, 
inert, self-sufficient, fade statesmen, from their stools. 

THE FUTURE RULING CLASS. 

« There is a class, now greatly multiplying in this country, and gener 
overlooked by politicians in their calculations—those men of talent and in- 
struction, Who are just below the rank in society which would of itself entit] 
them to associate with gentlemen. Persons of this class have the activity and 
which the higher classes in our state of civilization and education almost 
U sally want. They have hitherto exerted that activity in other spheres, 
It is but of yesterday that they have begun to read and to think. They have 
now many of the advantages for mental cultivation which were so long confined 
to the higher classes—and they are using them. / 















There are more hard 

students, more vigorous sechers of knowledye, in this class, than there are at 
present in any other, and out of all proportion more who study the art of 
turning their knowledge to practical ends. They are, as it is natural they 
should be, Radicals to a man, and Radicals generally of a deep shade. They 
arethe natural enemics of an order of thirgs in which they are not in their 
proper place. We could name several men of this class, of whom it is as certain 
as any prediction in human affairs can be, that they will emerge into light and 
make a figure in the world. We could name a still greater number who want only 
some slight turn in outward circumstances to enable them to dothe same. Many 
of these will abandon Radicalism as they rise in the world; but many will not; 
and for those who do, there will be successors still pressing forward. I¢ is 
among them that men fit to head a Radical party wil be found, if they can- 
not be found among the Radicals of the higher classes. These are the men 
who will know how to speak to the People. They are above them in know- 
ledge, in calmness, and in freedom from prejudice, and not so far above them in 
rank as to be incapable of understanding them and of being understood by 
them. 

“ These elements of almost boundless power are ill marshalled and 
directed, we know. But they will not always be so; nor can any defect of 
organization prevent our strength from showing itself. We are felt to be the 
growing power—that which even the ambitious, who can afford to wait for 
their gratification, would do wisely to ally themselves with. Not one inch of 
ground, once gained, do we ever Jose; and we carry every point we attack. 
We are foiled and driven back nine times; the tenth we succeed. What we 
accomplish is but a trifle, indeed, to what might be accomplished: let it be 
our study to accomplish more.” 

The fault of the leading Radicals is not want of attachment 
totheir principles, but “ want of doing enough for them:”? and 
if, through ineapacity or indisposition, they fail to fulfil their mis- 
sion, Warning is given that the People will look out for 

OTHER LEADERS. 

“Tt is time they bethought themselves that they are not there to bear wit- 
ness passively for the truth, but to act for it; that they are not there to do 
something for their cause, but to do the most that can be done. If they do not 
the duties of leaders, the Radicals will find others who will, and whom they 
must be content to follow. The time is not now when feelings which are burn- 
ing in the hearts of millions, will want tongues for utterance in high places, 
And there is a vitality in the principles, there is that in them both of absolute 
truth and of adaptation to the particular wants of the time, which will not 
suier that in Parliament two or three shall be gathered together in their name, 
proclainiing the purpose to stand or fall by them, and to go to what lengths so- 
ever they may lead, and that those two or three shall not soon wield a force be- 
fore which ministries and aristocracies shall quail. We pity the men to whom 
there is given such a golden harvest, and who leave it to be reaped by others. 
The men are honest: what, if done, they would be the first to applaud, let 
them have the spirit to do.” 

Although sufliciently severe upon his friends the Radicals, 
the Reviewer gives them eredit for honesty, which he denies to 
the Tories. For instance, in spite of the strong temptation to 
disown the unpopular Poor-law, the Radicals, who had supported 
itin Parliament, to a man defended it on the hustings. Far dif- 
ferent was the conduct of the Tories. They, who pretend to be 
par excellence the upholders of the laws and the defenders of the 
tights of property, scrupled not to encourage an outcry against a 
Meastre more than any other necessary for the protection of pro- 
perty, in order to secure a few votes. And it was not merely the 
scum of the party that did this. The Duke of WeLrineron, 
to be sure, declared in favour of the law, just before the disso- 
lation of Parliament ; but the party trick is seen through, and 
Weil-cxposed in the following passage. 

WELLINGTON’S PRAISE OF THE POOR-LAW. 

Ps a may talk to us of the Duke of Wellington, and his declaration on 
+ rig “law just before the dissolution of Parliament. To the Duke of Wel- 
gton, and to that overpraised declaration, we are willing, we hope, to 
render as much honour as is due. We will thank him for it, when we find 
otis derived any good from it. We did not want his assurances that 
Ha ories do not mean to abrogate the law: we never imagined they did. It 
a ho more the interest of the Tories to abrogate the new Poor-law than to con- 
— a — oa: the continuance of the old law for a generation longer 
a dt ee) hat — oo been really meritorious and honourable in 
erat We ington, would have been to have dissuaded his party, and his 
eae son, from rolling themselves in the dirt from which his own hands were 
Ps tg oe clean. | As it was, his prudery was necessary to their prosti- 
a, os ie eer ge a of * No new Poor-law!’ was for the wretched 
ok _ _ +e - The counter-declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
Pg Mo rm ag property throughout the country, that they might not 
ta “ oe cry meant any thing, or that the leaders of the 
om. he oe . a the promises their tools were allowed to make. It would 
Psd = to os ag at the late election if their Anti-Poor-law profes- 
ra ey eet Ro Duke may have meant honestly ; but 
Pte ten Ba er men by their knavery, have played marvellously 
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might be continued to twice the length, with increase rather than 
abatement of interest. It will have been seen that the Reviewer 
writes ina hopeful tone. But a strict analysis of the topics he 
handles yields little of the substance of hope. For present action, 
there is nothing to be done, but support the Ministers who are 
“ ruining us,’—because, melancholy thought! we have no lead- 
ers capable of leading or of acting in concert even so well as the 
blundering Whig Ministers and their effete party. The curse of 
feebleness has falien upon this great nation, in all the divisions of 
its public men. Stunted in intellect, they want the comprehensive 
grasp and penetrating sagacity of real statesmen; effeminate in 
habit, they cannot achieve the conquests of hard, methodized 
labour; the slaves of mean fashion, and destitute of manly inde- 
pendence and moral courage, they tremble at the shadow of their 
own thoughts. What there is of hope hovers dim and undefined in 
the distance. It would be a fine thing if the Whig Ministers and 
their party, who have already “ served a long apprenticeship” to 
politics, could be persuaded to play the part of unselfish patriots 
and bold improvers: but is it in their nature? do we find the 
indicia of such a course in their latest speeches or writings? is 
there a friendly response from Downing Street to the friendly and 
liberal overture of the London Reviewer? Then, from the Radicals 
in Parliament, the Reviewer himself teaches us to expect nothing, 
till, mayhap, after a “long apprenticeship.” In the mean while, 
will they be allowed the opportunity of learning their business; 
or will the impatient leaders of the masses below them step into 
the places of power? With evident reluctance, the far-seeing 
Reviewer is ccmpelled to look forward to this, the not improbable 
consummation of the present state of things: and a fearful pros- 
pect itis, considering what ‘changes the country must have first 
passed through, however it may fare with us all in the end. 

“ We are not accusing Ministers,” says the Reviewer; “ we never 
felt less dispo-ed to aceuse them. We say the same: accusing 
would be useless now—it is toolate. If they make the “return” 
recommende:! in a preceding extract, but which we do not expect, 
it will bea very pleasing duty to render them both support and 
praise: if they throw away this last opportunity, we can guess 
what will happen to them—and what will happen after that, must, 
in despite of pottering politicians, be detérmined jby inexorable 
laws, which govern the complicated movements of great states. 


THE THEATRES. 

THERE are now above a dozen of these places of amusement open in 
the Metropolis. We are not certain that we know the names of them 
all, but we will mention those we recollect: Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, Haymarket, Adelphi, Olympic, St. James’s, Queen’s, New City, 
Sadler’s Wells, Garrick, Pavilion, Surry, Victoria, and Norton Fulgate. 
The Italian Opera Buffa will be added to the catalogue next month; and 
itis conjectured that the new “ Court Theatre,” in Oxford Street, will 
be opened in January.* Some of the warmest advocates of free trade in 
dramatic wares begin to think itis time for the Licenser to cry ‘ Hold ! 
enough!” As lookers-on, we conceive that the occupation these esta- 
blishments afford to a portion of our superabundant population in 
providing harmless amusement for their fellow citizens is a positive 
good, while the competition they excite must ultimately tend to the 
improvement of the scenic art. Still it may behove the persons to whose 
governance this departinent is intrusted to consider whether a further 
increase in the number of theatres would not tend to impoverish the 
two great establishments ef Covent Garden and Drury Lane, at which 
the drama, as a branch of English literature and ert, should be most 
advantageously cultivated. Jie have hitherto been, upon principle, 
opposed to the interference of “authority ;” and our faith in the general 
principle is not to be easily shaken by cases of exception: but we are 
not going to discuss so large a question at present. Our object in 
mentioning the existing number of theatres was merely to state the im- 
possibility of giving a minute report, or examination of their claims to 
public attention in the small space we can afford to devote to such 
matters in our columns. 








One of the dullest melodramas that ever exhausted the patience of a 
well-disposed audience, was produced at Covent Garden on Thursday. 
It would be foolish to attempt to describe the incidents, or rather the lack 
of them, in this long and tedious piece. The eagerly-wished-for catas- 
trophe was the shooting of a bad man, who had put on a good man’s 
coat, in the hope of being enabled to meddle with more of bis property. 
This piece of poetical justice has been so often seen upon the stage, 
that we fear the genius who introduced it has long siuce lost the credit 
he might have claimed for his invention. The language was correct, 
and unambitious ; but we scarecly know whether the absence of bom- 
bast in a piece of this description is a merit or not. A small portion 
of wit goes a great way in a melodrama. Jokes shine amidst the 
horrors of the scene like forked lightning in a gloomy night. This 
startling effect was produced by Mr. Mrapbows telling a companion to 
“eome in the dark—and be enlightened;” and again, when Mr. 
Barrcey said to an adversary, “ You may run me through with your 
sword—that is, if it’s long enough.” 

The surprise and disappointment we feel at the inferior quality of 
the pieces Mr. Macreapy has presented to the public at the com- 
mencement of his managerial career, is greatly increased by our recol- 
lection of the acumen he formerly evinced in preparing for the stage 
several excellent tragedies, which had been rejected or overlooked by 
the usual dramatie authorities. On the other hand, the deference 
this gentleman has shown to impartial criticism in withdrawing The 
Novice, adds to the pleasure we feel in saying, that notwithstanding the 
failures it has been our critical duty to record, in the contest 
between the two great Winter houses, Covent Garden has at pre- 
sent the advantage ; though, when each theatre shall be joined by 
the performers stated to be engaged, the disproportion between the 
companies in point of talent will be less than we anticipated. That is, 





* Since the above was in type, we have learned that the licence for the Court 
Theatre has been refused, 


Here we must close our extracts; which, if space forbade not, 
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rovided-the expectations entertained of Mr. Kean and Mr. Ternan’s 
success should be realized. The higher branches of the comic depart- 
ment are exceedingly deficient in male performers at both theatres. 
Their musical strength seems to be pretty equally balanced. If 
Covent Garden obtain the preference in some of its principals, Drury 
Lane has the advantage of the more powerful band and chorus. The 
managers of the latter theatre showed much discretion in selecting 
Macbeth and Pizarro, with a view to add the attraction of their musical 
corps to that of their tragic performers. 

Mr. Butter, one of the best of the Minor Theatre actors, delivered 
the sentiments of the Peruvian hero impressively enough, but he was 
sadly deficient in grace and feeling: he would have been seen to much 
greater advantage in the part of Pizarro. This actor, like Mr. ANDER- 
SON of Covent Garden, is too fond of speaking in the deepest tone of 
his voice. The latter performer is so prone to fall into this habit, 
that he continually reminds us of the bass-singer whose life was spent 
in sounding his double G. 

We will take this opportunity of advising Mr. ANDERSON to correct 
his occasional mispronunciation of unaccented vowels, which at present 
detracts from the general truth of his delivery. Mr. Vininc is not 
often guilty of such errors, but a few nights ago he gave a humorous 
variety to “ predicament,” by calling it “predickyment.” Some persons 
may regard these as trifling blemishes, and the notice of them as hyper- 
critical ; but the usage of a well-regulated stage was wont to be thought 
our best standard of pronunciation, and why should it not be so now ? 

The freedom from certain peculiarities in the utterance of Mrs. 
Lovet and Mrs. Ternan rendered their performance of Elvira and 
Cora less exceptionable, if it were not quite so powerful as we should 
expect the efforts of Miss Hupparr and Miss Faucir would prove 
in the same characters. The slight glance we have had of the hand- 
some new comic actress, Miss Clarke, has not enabled us to form a 
full estimate of her talents ; but we think, when further practice before 
a London audience shall have given her more confidence in her powers, 
there will be little doubt of her ability to atone for the loss of Miss 
Taytor’s services to Drury Lane. 

To continue our desultory parallel between the establishments, we 
think, that in the power of concentrating its strength to give complete- 
ness to any individual performance, Covent Garden is superior to its 
rival. <A proof of this was afforded in the acting of Othello ; which, 
independently of the great talent shown in the chief characters, was in 
all its minor parts supported with a degree of excellence we have long 
been unaccustomed to witness. ‘The high-bred characters in the Pro- 
voked Husband being of a grave cast, and sustained by Messrs. Mac- 
READY and WarpE, that comedy was admirably performed; as there 
was no drawback in the representation of the comic parts, which are 
within the compass of Messrs. BanrLey, Mrapows, and Hammonp. 
Miss Favcir, though somewhat constrained and affected in the lighter 
scenes of Lady Townly, was more at home in the character than we 
expected to find her. Why did not Mr. Vinine play the Count? In 
the absence of Mr. Warps, Mr. Prircuarp might perform Manley 
with propriety; but his attributes are too sturdy to admit of his being 
successful in enacting the petit maitre. 

The revival of some ballad operas has afforded a pleasing variety to 
the entertainments at this house; but we are sorry to see they are 
likely to be superseded by the production of melodramas and grand 
operas. We were in hopes that Mr. Macreapy would have tried 
whether a liberal and judicious expenditure of capital in perfecting the 
representation of the legitimate drama would not insure the success of 
his speculation, before he resorted to those “ monstrous medleys,” that, 
as old Crpzer says, ‘‘ have so long infested the stage, and which arose 
alternately, at both houses, outvying in expense, like contending bribes 
on both sides at an election, to secure a majority of the multitude.” 
Our political economy forbids entire acquiescence in Creser’s conclu- 
sions ; but we shall finish the quotation: ‘* Truth may complain, and 
merit murmur, with what justice it may; the few will never be a 
match for the many, unless authority shall think fit to interpose, and 
put down these poetical drams, these gin-shops of the stage, that 
intoxicate its auditors and dishonour their understanding.” 

eee ee eee me 

The following lines from a parody supposed to be written by the 
former Manager of the Haymarket lately met our sight. 

“O! management, great was thy gain 
When comedies had a long run! 
Now banish'd the Garden and Lane 
By my friends Osbaldiston and Bunn, 
The beasts that roam over their stage 
I still with indifference see : 
Such moasters I ne'er will engage, 
Their appearance is shocking to me, 
O! Goldsmith, George Colman, O’Keefe, 
Your like I shall ne’er see again! 
Had I pow’r, the time should be brief 
Ere I'd set your pens writing again: 
My sorrow I then might assuage 
By the force of wit, humour, and truth ; 
Might smile at the folly of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth.” 

The imagined aspirations of the veteran manager have been fulfilled 
by his enterprising successor. The Zove- Chase attracts excellent 
houses every night, and will doubtless continue to do so till the end of 
the season. The success of this play proves that perseverance in the 
course we have recommended to the Manager of Covent Garden would 
make his success certain. 

A new and successful candidate for public favour appeared here on 
Monday night, under the assumed name of RanceEr, in a piece of his 
own writing, called The Romantic Widow. ‘The author’s design has 
been to give scope for the display of his talent in delineating a French 
refugee, who, to obtain a livelihood, undertakes the various duties of 
hairdresser, cook, dentist, and professor of languages. His courtship, 
marriage, and control of a beautiful but wayward lady of fortune, is the 
most original and entertaining part of the piece. In all the disguises 
he assumed, but more especially in the gentlemanly part of his cha- 
racter, Mr. RANGER acted with great truth and effect. If in addition 
to the freedom and stage-tact which practice must speedily give him, he 
acquire a little more quickness and vivacity, his performance of this 
eccentric character will be the most perfect thing of the kind on our stage. 
The comedy itself is not without merit, but it requires considerable 
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curtailment. This gentleman is reported to be a man of fortune ;"and 
is thought to bear some resemblance to the junior and handsome’ Mem. 
ber for Finsbury. ; 

Mr. Branam made his first appearance this season at the? St, 
James’s Theatre on Monday, in the “ good old” English opera of 
Artaxerxes. We were happy to find that Time still leaves the powers 
of this distinguished performer unrivalled. His execution of ever 
passage in his favourite part of Artabanes was at once a gratification to 
his admirers and a lesson to the musical student. Miss Rainrorty 
was in excellent voice, and performed Mandane even better than she 
did last season. Less precision, however, in the manner of this pro= 
mising actress, would, we think, give greater effect to her exertions, 
It would, perhaps, be ungallant to say that the performance of 4r. 
baces and Ariaxerxes by ladies diminishes the interest of the opera; 
therefore we shall merely observe that the Misses SmirH gave the 
music allotted to those characters in a correct and /ady-like manner, 
Mrs. StTir.ine is a great acquisition to this house. Its comic strength 
has been reinforced by two actors of considerable merit,—a Mr, 
Wricut, from Bristol; and Mr. Hai, from the Strand Theatre, 
We hope to see them employed in something more worthy of their 
talents than the pieces they are at present performing. The burlesque 
on King John is a failure. 


The new burletta of A Quiet Day, produced last week at the 
Olympic, is a pleasant little piece, on the hackneyed subject of the an. 
noyances to which a retired merchant is subjectd by the intrusions of 
his friends on his wished-for seclusion at his villa) Mr. and Mrs, 
KEELEY acted the victim and his wife naturally and agreeably, but not 
in their happiest style. The parts seem to have been written purposely 
to display the talents of Lisron and Mrs. Orcer. In the Country 
Squire, FARREN is now quite at home in his new quarters; but, excel. 
lent as he is in all he does, his humour and his joints will both require 
the application of a little oil before he will be able to atone for the ab. 
sence of his predecessor. The neat little burlettaof Truth has afforded 
Mrs. Keevry the most favourable opportunity she has had of display. 
ing her abilities in this theatre. In other respects, the piece is not so 
well performed as it was at the Adelphi, by Yates, O. Smiru, and 
HeEMMINGs. 


The attractive PowrEr of Rory O’More at the Adelphi is seen 
nightly by increasing crowds. The contents of the Pocket-Book ap- 


pear to be more valuable than we thought them at first sight; and The 
Man with the Nose is one of those laughable subjects which give espe. 
cial delight to the numerous visiters of this popular house. 


The most successful season that has been known at the Strand 
Theatre was terminated on Saturday last. An address spoken on the 
occasion by the Manager, Mr. Hammonp, was highly relished by the 
audience. 


We have received several communications on dramatic subjects ; 
none of which demand notice, except the letter of Tuaxtra on the pre- 
ference shown by Mr. Macreapy to her rival sister in the selection of 
their respective trains. The complaint of the Comic Muse is deserv- 
ing of attention; and we shall hereafter allude to the subject, if the 
Manager should not in the mean time take the lady’s case into consi- 
deration. 





THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the season was on Thursday evening; and the 
society mustered strong. Sir Joun Rocers the President and Mr. 
Care the Vice-President were there; and among the members, Messrs. 
Street, Baumer, Hawes, R. Taytor, E. Tayor, and some others 
whom we have been accustomed to meet in the same spot these many 
years; and among the visiters were Messrs. TurLe, Hosss, Haw- 
KINs, Hotmes, and Brapeury. The following pieces were per- 
formed— 
-.ORLANDO GIBBONS. 
WEELKES. 

“I follow, lo, the footing”’.... . +» MoRLEY. 

“Draw: on, SWest DIGK Gs o.c.06ccee ns ccesenes +.» WILBYE. 

“ Hard by a crystal fountain’, .......+0+00++0.G. Croce. 

“ Clori, son fido amante”.....++6. cee ceesecees A. SPADELLA. 

“ Come, lovers, follow Me”....+eeeeeeeeeeeee++ BENNET. 

Sweet Philomel” 

“ Dimmi, donna crudel”’.,...ecereccereees 

« T was full near”... 

 Siat’ avertiti’...cececesceecoveccsescoeceees FERRETI, 

A more choice and varied selection of madrigals we have seldom 
heard. There was but one—that of Ferasosco—of inferior preten- 
sions: but, beautiful as were those of the other Italian writers, the 
palm remained, as usual, with the English. Wutnye’s “ Draw on, 
sweet night,” is perhaps his masterpiece: vocal harmony has produced 
nothing more perfect of its kind than the commencement of this lovely 
composition. Wanrp’s “ Sweet Philomel” is full of its author’s ten- 
derness and feeling; qualities which lurk in most of his madrigals. 
Bennet and Morvey were exhibited in their playful guise, and con- 
tributed their full share to the pleasure of the evening. 

Never was this venerable society in a more prosperous state. Long 
may it continue so; for, independent of the musical instruction and gratl- 
fication which it imparts, it is the only place in which music assumes 4 
social character—where every distinction of rank subsides—where all 
the members deposit at the threshold whatever differences of sect or 
party distinguish them in the world, and meet in harmony and good 
fellowship on common ground ; each contributing to the general musical 
treasury all he has to give, be it little or much, and each contribution 
being received with equal cordiality and good feeling. There are no 
fastidious or (still worse) ignorant auditors to please or humour ; for 
every man is a singer—and the door is shut against critics or reporters, 
who, in truth, would find little to understand or “ report” in the per- 
formance of compositions two centuries and a half old. The Madrigal 
Society is quite out of the reach of newspaper shot: and in stating that 
we never heard its voices in better trim, the members will not thank 
us for our praise; and censure, if censure were given, they wou 
esteem as lightly. 


+e.» FERRETTI. 
. FERABoscO. 
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HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL. 

Tue Picturesque, under the management of Mr. Rircuiz, has 
hitherto possessed more of solid reality than the greater part 
of the other Annuals. The travels, as Mr. Rircniz says him- 
self, have not been imaginary, but real tours; and the infor- 
mation they have conveyed has generally outbalanced the merely 
amusing portions, as legends, tales, and so forth. On the pre- 
sent occasion, he has dropped the light and trivial even in 
form; and Heath's Picktresque Annual for 1838 is neither more 
nor less than a tour through the Northern and Western districts 
of Ireland, with sketches of the scenery, descriptions of the phy- 
sical and moral state of the people, allusions to the religious 
and political questions which agitate the country, and various dis- 
quistions on the subject of a Poor-law. ; 

We cannot altogether compliment Mr. Rircue on this attempt 
to change the Annual nature, and to invest a book of the boudoir 
with a gravity of character opposed to the genius loct. It is not 
that his disquisitions are bad in themselves; on the contrary, 
they are really valuable. It is not so much, either, that we feel 
them out of place; for duller, heavier, and more remote topics, 
are often enough introduced into Annuals. But Mr. Rircuisz 
has allowed the ponderous gravity of political economy to stick to 
him when he turned from the subject. His pictures of scenery 
are often dry and hard—mere words unsuggestive of forms. 
His sketches of the people are too few, and his descriptions of 
their state too general—or at least too deficient in character : 
he wants the grace, the sentiment, the fulness, and the life 
which characterized that most charming and instructive book 
of the late Mr. Ineuis. He travelled, it appears too, against 
time, in bad weather, and late in the season: and what is more 
than all, he went over a road which has been thoroughly ex- 
hausted already. Still, Mr. Rircure is not the man to travel 
through any country, much less one like Ireland, and find all 
barren; and, apart from the graver discussions—of which anon— 
there will be found many scraps of landscape, life, or observation, 
well worth perusing. Of these we select several. 

BELFAST. 

Belfast is rec] qned the third town in Ireland; but, in a moral point of view, 
itis the first. Dublin and Cork are great cities, but they are strictly Irish 
cities; while Belfast, if transported, with its population, to England, would be 
reckoned a credit tothe country. Its intellectual character I consider decidedly 
higher than that of an English manufacturing town of the same importance ; 
while its buildings, if they do not pretend to the exhibition of taste, are at 
least, to outward appearance, the abodes of ease and wealth. 

The streets, generally speaking, are wide and well-aired; and the houses by 
which they are lined clean and respectable, although built of unstuccoed brick, 
as plain as a band-box. The suburbs, inhabited by “the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” to the easier classes, have nothing of that filth and misery 
which are almost an unfailing characteristic of an Irish town. Every thing in 
and around Belfast proclaims that it is the abiding place of a shrewd and in- 
telligent population, devoted to worldly gain, and far from being unsuccessful in 
its pursuits. 

This, of course, is a general picture ; for a town which has more than 
doubled its numbers three times within the last seventy years, must draw con- 
stant supplies of population from the country; and to correct the habitual im- 
prudence and want of neatness observable in the Irizh peasant, must be a work of 
time. A considerable number of the masters, however, now provide their 
workmen with lodgings; and some of these establishments are clean and 
Wholesome, and extremely neat, 

Itneed hardly be said that the peasantry are not improved in morals by their 
transplantation from comparative solitude into a crowd; but it is agreeable to 
know that a steadily progressing improvement in this particular is now going 
on. One of the surest tests of the extent of this improvement is the flourish- 
ing state of the Savings Bank. The gentleman who conducts the establish- 
ment informed me, that he could trace clearly, by his books, a gradual yet 
rapid amelioration in the character of the people, and more especially in that 
of the females. 

In the midst of all their business, the upper classes of Belfast have time to 
quarrel with each other as fiercely—but without the shillelagh—as if they 
Were at Donnybrook Fair. But what they quarrel about I cannot tell. To 
Say that it is religion, at least the Christian religion, would be a manifest ab- 
surdity ; and yet it somehow or other happens, that the belligerents always be- 
long to a different communion. No analogy taken from the position of the 
Church and the Dissenters in England can give the faintest idea of the motives 
¢ social warfare in Ireland. Religion and politics, no doubt, are the founda- 
tion ; but as, in chemistry, two substances may produce a third totally diffe- 
be In Its properties from both, so religion and politics are the parents of an 

= something, which is altogether destitute both of piety and common sense. 
the, erp is only known in its effects—which area monomania. When 
i a id chord is touched, there is no pitch of insanity too wild, no depth of 
pains, 8 oo humiliating, for the unhappy patient. I have frequently spoken with 
us condition, who were otherwise shrewd and intelligent, but whose 


In Belfast such dissensions are nearly confined to the upper classes, or small 
minority of the population; and the parties being nearly balanced in numbers, 
the contest is the fiercer. As for the lower classes, Catholic and Protestant 
are mingled in the same manufactory, and no difference is observable; although 
an intelligent and accomplished Protestant gentleman told me he would poem 
Catholic workmen. When the people get drunk, they, of course, quarrel and 
fight as usual ; and on these occasions religion is sometimes made use of asa party 
word. 

IRISH TASTES IN THE TRADING WAY. 

T had here some conversation with a party of commercial travellers, whom I 
met in the inn, which might enable me to draw some curious conclusions regard- 
ing the character of the Irish. 

The lower classes are so bigoted to their customs, that the goods requisite for 
one part of the country are unsaleable in another. For instance, there are no 
white-handled knives to be seen south of a line drawn from Belfast to Coleraine ; 
while to the north of that line there are none with black handles. Throughout 
the country, the knife which shows the iron at the end of its handle is pre- 
ferred; the other not being considered sufficiently strong. The real Irish 
; knife, made on purpose for Ireland, is that awkward looking machine with a 
blade at either end. For other classes of society, the goods must be showy and 
cheap. It matters not for the quality ; fo. whatever may be the difference in 
this respect between any two articles, a difference of five per cent. in the price 
will determine the purchase. I saw an order to an immense amount for scis- 
sors, at the rate of sixpence-halfpenny per dozen ; the blades of which, in con- 
sequence of their not being tempered alike, would be useless in a week. Vast 
quantities of imitation silver, as might be expected, are sold in Ireland; and I 
heard of a gentleman giving twelve pounds for an article which in genuine 
silver would only have cost twenty pounds. Here it would be difficult to say 
whether poverty and vanity, or want of forethought, were the most in fault ; 
since the materials of the one, after it had finished its service, would have been 
worth in money the whole price of the other when new. 








CHOLERA AT SLIGO, 

The Asiatic pestilence, which raged some years ago in Europe under the 
name of cholera, threatened to depopulate Sligo; and the precautions which 
it became necessary to observe by-the surrounding country, almost deprived 
the inhabitants of every gleam of hope. A line was drawn round the devoted 
town, beyond which there was no escape; and those who attempted to fly were 
driven back, as if intoa grave. Nothing was heard in the streets but sounds 
of lamentation and despair. Even the phenomena of external nature served 
for omens and predictions of evil. Some flashes of lightning had heralded the 
approach of the angel of the pestilence; but during his sojourn, a heavy cloud 
brooded over the town. Not a ray of sunshine was visible by day, and nota star 
by night. 

At this juncture, men naturally reverted to those feelings of religion which 
before were dimmed or deadened by the seductions of the world; and every 
hour of the day they found the Kefuge open for their admission, and the sere 
vants of the sanctuary at their posts. Catholic, Protestant, Dissenter—all 
were alike the ministers of God. On this great day of judgment, there was 
not one priest of any denomination who shrunk from his perilous duty. 
Wherever their presence was required, there they took their stand—at the foot 
of the altar, at the bed of the dying, at the side of the new-made gravee 
Every heart confessed that death was not the master, but the agent of the dis- 
pensation; for, rising high above the sound of his footsteps, as he passed through 
the houses, came a voice from the many-portalled temple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, proclaiming, ‘ Come to me and I will give you life! ” 

During the period of this visitation, only one clergyman—a Baptist minis- 
ter—lost his life; while the physicians of the body were nearly all swept off. 
Besides these two classes, the authorities of the town did their duty well and 
bravely. Mr. Fausset, the Provost, rode in every morning from the security 
of his country-house, with as great regularity as if all had been well, to visit 
the hospitals, bury the dead, preserve order in the streets, and take his seat as 
President of the Board of Health. In spite of his unrelaxing labours, he one 
morning, on reaching the town, saw the grounds of the Fever Hospital covered 
with unburied corpses; and then, as he expressed it to me himself, he felt as if 
the end of the world were indeed come. 

The Board of Health consisted at first of twelve members; who were rapidly 
diminished to seven. Nearly their whole duty at last was to grant coffins and 
tarred sheets for the dead bodies, and to see that the stock of those materials was 
kept up. One day, two poor little boys came to beg a coffin for their mother ; 
and thie Provost, struck by their forlorn appearance, asked why their father 
had not come, who would have been better able to carry it? ** We buried our 
father yesterday, Sir,” was the reply. 

IRISH IGNORANCE. 
A gentleman, as my informer told me, commiserating the condition of the 
people, who patiently endured the pangs of hunger when the sea before them 
teemed with wholesome and delicious food, purchased a boat for the purpose of 
making an experiment. He invited some of the most destitute among them to 
accompany him to the fishing; promising, in return for their share of the 
labour, to give them a due share of what they caught. They refused to labour 
without wages; and, after in vain endeavouring to make them comprehend 
that his offer was much better than the ordinary rate of payment, he added to 
the chance of the fishing a day’s wages. On this they consented. The fishin 
was completely successful; and, in addition to supplying their families wit 
abundance of excellent food, they made some money by selling what remained. 
This was all their benefactor wanted. His experiment had succeeded ; for it 
had convinced the people that they were abie, by their own industry, to make 
a comfortable and independent subsistence. 
“ T lend you my boat,” said he, “ till you are able to purchase one for your- 
selves. Go, and make a good use of it: be industrious, and be happy.” 
“ But the day's wages?” cried they. 
‘¢ The day’s wages!” Argument was vain: they demanded a day’s wages as 
before, and would not stir without. Their benefactor gave up his attempt in 
shame and sorrow; and the unhappy savages returned to their hunger and 
their despair. 
REGULATIONS OF DUBLIN CANAL BOATS. 
*¢ First Cabin. — Wine sold only in pints or half-pints; and not more than 
one pint to each person. A noggin of spirits, or half a noggin of spirits and 
half a pint of wine, allowed to each gentleman after dinner or supper-time ; 
such allowance of spirits not extended to ladies, or wine or spirits to children 
under éen years ; nor is the allowance of wine or spirits of one person, without 
his or her express desire, to be transferred to another. 
*¢ Second Cabin. —No more than two bottles of porter, ale, or cider, or one 
bottle of any two of them, allowed to each male passenger, and one of any of 
them to each female, throughout the journey; and any passenger bringing 
liquor into the boat, and using it, to forfeit his passage.” 
THE SHANNON. 
In sailing from Shannon Harbour, the river acquires a new and interesting 
character. It is still indeed a swamp, but very beautiful. Everywhere islands 
appeared rising just to the line of the water, and displaying a surface hardly 
discernible from it, except by the hay-ricks which proved their fertility. By 
and by, the islands were thickly clothed with wood; and as the vessel wound 





Conversation filled me 2t once with shame and compassion, 





between them in narrow and intricate passages, I might have imagined myself 
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in the wilds of the New World. The trees appeared to spring from the deep, 
for the low banks were completely submerged. Before, behind, and around us, 
were these floating clumps of foliage; and vistas opened here and there by our 
side, showing other islands, and a further expanse of deep and tranquil water. 
Ido not know that, in viewing natural scenery, I have ever felt emotions more 
new and more delightful. The romantic associations that are suspended while 
the world is present, come back upon the heart; and I felt that I was enjoying 
the reality of a dream. 
LIMERICK. 

Newtown contains the quays, the storehouses, the great shops, and the 
dwellings of the more affluent. It consists chiefly of one very long and very 
wide range of streets, with short diverging ones, and a square now in progress, 
with a monument to Mr. Spring Rice in the centre of its inclosure, which is 
laid out in walks, like the squares of London. The houses of the principal 
streets are like those of Belfast, nothing more than right-angled brick boxes, 
without any pretensions to architectural taste; but the streets have a better 
effect than those of Belfast, from the circumstance of the houses being loftier, 
generally of four stories, not including the sunk area; but, owing to the lofti- 
ness of the apartments, the height, I should think, of five stories of a good 
London house. A few houses in the new square I have mentioned are finished, 
and one of them is let at 1202. a year, the highest rent in Limerick. Many of 
those, however, in the fashionable part of the principal street are ]00/. a year. 
The taxes amount to seven or eight per cent. on the sum at which the houses 
are rated, which is here, as elsewhere, below the real rent. ate 

The city contains hardly any very wealthy people; few with incomes above a 
thousand pounds a year, although many approaching that sum. But, though 
the inhabitants, therefore, do not belong to the class of those who would be 
called wealthy people in London, there is a great deal of pretension in their way 
of living, and an air of fishion in their appearance, which is not surpassed in 
Deblin. The streets swarm with jaunting-cars; and this is not surprising in 
a place where everybody considers himself entitled to the distinction of keeping 
one who possesses an income of three hundred pounds a year, or who calculates 
on being uble to spend that sum from the profits of lis tiade. Almost every 
person of the slightest pretensions to respectability keeps a man-servant; and 
this can more easily be done, since the wages cf such domestic rarely exceed 
eight pounds a year, except in great houses, where sometimes ten pounds are 
g ven. ; d : . 

While talking of this portien of the community, I must notice the reputation 
for female beauty enjoyed by Limerick for at least two centuries. I have no 
hesitation in saying, important as the topic is, I think tl > reputation is justly en- 
joyed. I saw a much greater number of beautiful faces, in proportion to the size 
of the town, than is usual; and even in the shops I think the average is very 
high indeed. On a Sunday, Limerick presents a fair spectacle in every 
sense of the word; and the Catholic churches, not only of Limerick but of 
all Ireland, exhibit far more of the devotional picturesque than you find in most 
countries of the Continent. 

THE LIBERATOR AND THE VICEROY. 

The Agitator in private life, is said to be a good, liberal, hospitable man. 
Politics are banished from his table, where men of all parties are received with 
the same cordial warmth, Notwithstanding this, he has more personal ene- 
mies than any other man in Ireland; a circumstance which appears to me to 
imply a great want of that tact which should distinguish a political leader. Lord 
Mulgrave, on the other hand, although detested by certain party-men for his 
politics, is rarely passed over, even by them, without a good word. He has 
the art of ingratiating himself as an individual, even while offending as a pub- 
lic man. A friend of mine, whose politics ran so high that he declined being 
instrumental in giving the Viceroy a public dinner, would cheerfully have be- 
stowed three hundred and sixty. five dinners upon Lord Mulgrave. The reason, 
no doubt, was that his Lordship, instead of boring the worthy Provost with un- 
welcome topics, walked through the town with him, commenting on the num- 
ber of pretty girls they passed. There is no doubt on my mind that Lord 
Mulgrave is the best fitted for his post of all wen who ever held it. 

With regard to the more general and important speculations, 
Mr. Rircnie conceives that no improvements of any kind will 
suffice to benefit Ireland without a Poor-law which shall give des- 
titution a right to relief in the workhouse. As regards the 
amount of the numbers likely to claim this boon, he differs con- 
siderably from the received opinion. The mendicity of the Ivish, 
he conceives, has been considerably overrated, through strangers 
not drawing a sufficient distinction between occasional and pro- 
fessional beggars, The latter, he says, seem more numerous 
than they really are; for they are only found in great towns, 
or where public conveyances change horses; and here they are 
the pest of the passengers, who readily fancy every suspicious- 
looking group, in rags such as an Englishman however poor 
would hardly pick off a dunghill, to be of the same kind. In 
reality, however, they are not. The occasional beggars never ap- 
proach the rich man's door—rarely beg of a respectable-looking 
person ; but confine their solicitations to the cottage of their 
equals, who may be in their case a short time hence. And these 
core: driven to temporary mendicity by some temporary evil, 

r. Rircute conceives would never submit to the confinement of 
a workhouse, but struggle on as best they might. So that, 
though the number of persons needing occasional relief be 
as large as is stated by the Reports of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
it is by no means to be inferred that all who want it would 
take it subject to regulations so irksome to the national character, 
and which are found almost unbearable by the better-trained and 
more self-controlled Englishman. In saying that at present they 
are supported by the nation, Mr. Ritcuix only reiterates an 
often-urged and self-evident argument; but when he says that 
the support is drawn altogether from the poorest class, whilst the 
Tich entirely evade it, he makes a point worthy of noting against 
the time when the question is again brought forward, though 
the point itself be not quite new. 

The great reason with Mr. Rircuiz, however, for urging a 
Poor-law which should give a right to some kind of relief to all 
who might claim it, is, that in Ireland there is an impotence be- 
sides that of age, infancy, or sickness—the impotence of a life of 
idleness, or starvation, or both combined. If work, whether pri- 
vate or public, were offered to persons of this class, they could 
not avail themselves of it, either from weakness, or the lassitude 
of long laziness: yet if private charity be extinguished by a Poor- 
Jaw, these persons must be left to perish. Without asserting that 
Mr. Ritcuix is positively right, and without deciding whether 











some partial ill must not be borne with in the struggle to remedy 
such a gigantic evil, it cannot be denied that he states his views 
with power. After shrinking from a description of the eondition 
of the poor in Limerick, he continues 

Mr. Inglis, after giving a few instances of what he saw himself, obseryes, 
that with such scenes before him, it did seem to be an insult to huma. 
nity and common sense to doubt the necessity for a legal provision for the Irish 
poor. But, unfortunately, the individuals who doubt this, never had such 
scenes before them. Their argument is this: ‘* The destitute in Ireland are 
either those who cannot get employment, or those who are too unwell to labour, 
All we have to do, therefore, is to provide work for the idie, and erect hospitals for 
the sick.” Can any thing be fairer? Can any thing seem more consistent 
with reason? Very well: let us create employment; Iet us build hospitals, 
And now, let us go into the recesses of Limerick to work mirazles. 

“Ho, yesick! come forth and be made well.” And the sick come forth, 
or are carried forth, and are sent straightway to the hospitals. 

‘Ho, ye idle! come forth, for here is employment.” And the idle come 
forth and begin to work joyfully. But still the cries of hunger, and the moans 
of helplessness are heard issuing from the damp cellars of Limerick. What is 
this? Have they not heard our proclamation? Bring them all out. Here is 
one before us who, from the number of his fellows, may be taken to represent 
a class. 

“Why do you not go to the hospital ? ” 

** Because, I am not sick.” 

“* Why do you not work?” 

*¢ Because I cannot.” 

“Of what do you complain ?” 

‘Of hunger, which, from long continuance, has taken away my strength 
T have no sickness, yet 1 cannot work till I get well. This cotton rag, which 
was once a part of my wife’s gown, is all I have for clothes in the world.” 

“Ts this your wife? Teil us, woman, why you do not work.” 

‘Do you not see my two infants, both tugging at the same moment at my 
exhausted breasts? What can such as I do to your railways and cana!s? ” 


” 








“ But we have employments more fit for your sex and feebleness. 

“Then you must send me to school to learn then; for I guess your manufac. 
tories will not pay unprofitable servants. I never learnt to work except in the 
fields.” 

3ut the colloquy is interrupted by a disturbance. A mau has thrown down 
his spade, and refuses to continue his task. 

‘¢* Of what is it you complain?” 

* Of having too much to do.” 

* You are an idle, ungrateful reprobate.’ 

“Tam just half of that, and always was. I have been idle all my life, and 
have never dared even to hope for full employment. I have lounged about 
the streets, and basked in the sun, from my childhood up; and I weuld still be 
contented, if itit could still be obtained, with the handful of dry potatoes earned 
every now and then by a little start of Jabour. But, God bless you, do not 
think me ungrateful! I am sure you mean well; but you do not know us. 
There are some among us, as you see, who labour like horses; but what are 
those to do who have the habits of a lifetime to conquer before they set to in 
earnest? You discharge me because I cannot work like the rest. Very well, 
I must go back and starve in my cellar; but do not you, with all your piety, 
expect to perform miracles in Ireland.” 

It may be inquired, whether I mean that workhouses should be established 
for the support of the idle; and I reply, that they should be established for the 
purpose of putting down idleness. Until thea, beggary, that grand evil of Ire- 
land, cannot be repressed, for you must give the beggar an alternative. The 
alternative cannot be employment; for in that case the beggar would not, and 
perhaps could not work hard enough to earn his subsistence. There must be 
something to fall back upon in all emergencies. There must be a WORKHOUSE; 
and that workhouse must be on such a principle as to render it an efficient test 
of destitution. 

I have talked, on several occasions, with some doubt as to the utility of Mr. 
O’Connell’s schemes; but this must be considered entirely with reference to 
the concerns of the peasants. This is not a political work; and, without 
sufficient elbow-room for argument, I would pass no opinion, favourable or un- 
favourable, on merely political questions. This I may say, however, that the 
Poor-law project—opposed by Mir. O'Counell—is the only great measure 
which has hitherto been brought forward for even the ostensible purpose of 
benefiting proximately the niass of the Irish nation. 


’ 


MARY HOWITT’S CHRISTMAS LIBRARY. 


Tuis little volume may form an addition to the Gift-Books of the 
Season; and a very charming additicn it will make. Its name 
indeed smacks of Christmas; but it may be bought, given, ac- 
cepted, and read, at all times. 

The plan of the work somewhat differs from the lesser Annual, 
inasmuch as it is produced from one pen, is limited to one leading 
generic subject, and will be varied with every successive year. 
The author-conductor is Mary Howitr. The topics she has 
chosen are * birds and flowers, and other country things; ” and 
these are varied with considerable skill, and executed with much 
of taste, delicacy, and a pastoral-pcetical feeling. The “ Falcon,” 
for example, is used to call up in description a baronial party of 
old, riding forth gallantly to the game: the fallof feudalism, and 
the contrast its semi-barbarous spirit offered to our peaceful times, 
is the moral pointed by the discontinuance of falconry. The 
“ Poor Man’s Garden,” besides furnishing an opportunity of 
contrast with the rich man’s, enables the poet to point to 
deeper distinctions, in the earnestness and interest with which 
the peasant regards every single plant, compared with the list- 
less indifference of the rich towards his choicest fruits or his rarest 
flowers : whence the nicely balanced distribution of good and evil 
is indicated; since it is not in things, but in our feelings towards 
them, that pain or pleasure really consists. Sometimes a plant is 
employed to connect an old superstition with an old tale, as in 
“The Mandrake.” Or the subject is made the vehicle for a sketch 
of scenery, with a little of the spirit of natural history; as in 
“The Wolves,” and “The Rein-deer.” “ The Hedgehog ” is an 
attempt to protect that harmless little animal from torment, by 
telling in verse its innoxious character, and the persecutions to 
which it is subjected. Sometimes the subject is more closely kept 
to, though an additional interest is still imparted to it either by 
allusions to human practices or associations with them, An 
occasionally a little prose is added, to explain or carry out the 
verse; as in “The Rose of May.” : 
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The gem of the volume, and perhaps the gem of Mary Howirr’s 
n, is “ Buttercups and Daisies.” It is long since we met with 
any thing of such Doric simplicity, such exquisite ease and finish, 
together with such a bold, apt, and human allusion, artfully con- 
nected with the principal subject. 
BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 
Buttercups and daisies— 
Oh, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 
Ere the snow-drop peepeth, 
Ere the crocus gs 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere ’mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the daisy white. 
Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door: 
Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold; 
Fearing rot and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold. 
What to them is weather! 
What are sturmy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts, to bear. 
Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white, 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell— 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 

Every thing of course is not equal to this quotation ; and the 
hypercritic might perhaps object to an occasional puerility, or an 
unnecessary elaboration, or, now and then, something forced in 
the liveliness. We say nothing of a choice of metre, because that 
is a matter of taste; but there are a few negligences of versifica- 
tion, that would have been better away. A false accent, which 
only jars upon the ear of an adult, is likely to vitiate the pronun- 
eiation of a child. 





MACGILLIVRAY’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Mr. Maceaituivray claims for himself the merit of being a 
natural naturalist. He has not confined his labours to the study, 
the parlour, or the museum; taking his account of the structure 
and habits of birds from books, of their plumage from dried skins, 
and of their form and appearance from stuffed specimens stuck on 
perches. On the contrary, he has followed them to their haunts 
in the field, the wood, the moor, the mountain, the muddy em- 
bouchure of rivers, or the tempest-beaten rocks of the Northern 
coast and islands. He has observed them at all seasons—spring, 
summer, autumn, winter; at all hours and in all weathers—be- 
fore daybreak, at noontide, and evening; in the summer’s heat, the 
winter’s snow, and the autumn’s mature beauty or pouring rains. 
He has seen them as lovers, as parents, and as single or gregarious 
creatures ; feasting in crop-time, starving amid the snow, and 
recklessly braving fate and the fowler, after a partial thaw, in 
search of food. He has rifled birds’ nests of their eggs; he has 
“robbed the poor bird of its young ;” he has shot them; he has 
measured, he has dissected, and anatomized them; and now, 
after a pleasing though toilsome and protracted labour of twenty 
years, he has given part of the results to the world in a first vo- 
lume, which contains four genera,—1. The Scrapers, or gallinaceous 
birds ; 2, The Gemitores, that is, the cooers, or pigeons; 3. Coni- 
rostral, or stout-billed birds; 4. Wanderers, meaning crows, and 
their allied genera, as rooks, ravens, daws, magpies, and jays. 

Into the strict scientific propriety of Mr. Mac@iLiivray’s 
atrangement, we shall not enter, nor accompany him through his 
remarks on classification and nomenclature, and his description 
of the structure of birds. Nor would the reader who is no ornitholo- 
gist feel much pleasure in travelling with us through his minute 
but important descriptions of the form, measurement, plumage, 
and anatomy of the different genera or species treated of in his 
Volume. Let it suffice to say, that besides an elaborate view of the 
genus, the names assigned to each species by various authors are 
first enumerated; a general description of the plumage is then 
given; a minutely detailed description of the male and female fol- 
lows, with an account of the character of their young, and the 
Variations that may be met with in the family. “ Remarks,” when 
called for, are added; and the subject iscompleted with a popular 
view of the habits of the bird,—done with the freshness, distinct- 
ness, and force which characterize the original observer, who de- 
scribes what he himself has seen, instead of faintly repeating the 
Pictures or it may be the plagiarisms of others. The only ccca- 
sions on which Mr, Maceitiivray has recourse to books or 
Preserved specimens, are those when he has not had the opportu- 
nity of seeing the originals in nature. 











Intermingled with the chapters on natural history, are 
several papers on what the author calls Lessons in Practical 
Ornithology. And so far as mere amusement goes, these are the 
most interesting parts of the book; their variety being greater, 
and their views larger; and as they are mostly thrown into the form: 
of dialogue, they have a dramatic terseness and spirit about them, 
with a simplicity in themselves and a personification of the objects, 
which somewhat remind us of Isaac WaLTon, though engaged 
on a loftiertheme. This is an example of pleasant digression. 
ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

There is a freshness of heart manifest in every real lover of nature,—a de- 
lightful feeling, gratifying not to one’s self only, but to his companions. When 
it is gone, and the frost of worldly wisdom has changed the affections, the 
naturalist becomes a pompous, pedantic, stiff-necked, cold blooded thing, from 
which you shrink back unwittingly. Ihave the pleasure of being familiar with 
an ornithologist who has spent thirty yeara in study; who has ransacked the 
steaming swamps of Louisiana, traversed the tangled and trackless woods of 
the Missouri, ascended the flowery heights of the Alleghanies, and clambered 
among the desolate crags of cold and misty Labrador; who has observed, and 
shot, and drawn, and described the birds of half acontinent. Well, what then? 
Has this man the grave and solemn croak of that carrion-crow, or the pertness 
and impudence of that pilfering jackdaw? No; I have seen him chasi:.g tom 
tits with all the glee of a schoolboy, and have heard him communicate his 
knowledge with the fervour and feeling of a warm-hearted soul, as he is. Why, 
the man of all men for a naturalist, is he who watches larks in the fields, pure 
sues dippers by the brooks, wades into bogs after snipes, climbs trees to get at 
crows’ eggs, thinks nothing of fording the Esk in the midst of a snow-storm, oF 
of scouring Guillon Sands in the dog-days. After all, temperament, educa- 
tion, and rank, must modify the vivacity of the individual. Wilson, the Scotch 
ornithologist of America, was grave and distant and discontented; yet he was 
a true lover of nature: Buffon, vain and affable, and self satisfied; and he, too, 
was a distinguished naturalist: Linnzus, hasty, vindictive, and egregiously 
conceited ; and yet his merits were such that all the outcries of his numerous 
detractors will never drown the clear bold notes of praise that have been raised 
to him by those who could best estimate his faculties. 

As regards strength and truth of painting, we know of no 
ornithologist, except Muniz perhaps, who equals our author in 
distinctive and spirited description ; and even there only on very 
superficial matters, such as the flight of birds,—for as regards 
thorough scientific knowledge, no comparison, we apprehend, can 
be drawn between them. There are passages, however, where be 
exhibits as much true perception as Muni, and perhaps greater 
ease and vivacity ; as in this transcript of the 

LOVES OF THE ROCK-DOVESe 

A love-scene among the rocks is really an interesting sight. Concealed iva 
crevice or behind a projecting cliff, you see a pigeon alight beside you, and 
stand quietly for some time, when the whistling of pinions is heard, and the 
male bird shoots past like an arrow, and is already beside his mate. Scarcely 
has he made a rapid survey of the place, when, directing his attention to the 
only beautiful object which he sees, he approaches her, erecting his head, swel- 
ling out his breast by inflating his crop, and spreading his tail, at the same time 
uttering the well-known cvo-r00- coo, the soft and somewhat mournful sounds-of 
which echo among the cliffs. The female, shy and timorous, sits close to the 
rock, shifting her position a little as the male advances, and sometimes stretch 
ing out her neck as if to repel him by blows. The male continues his struttin 
and cooing, until the femaie, inadvertently coming upon the edge of the shelf, 
flies off to the dark recesses of the neighbouring cave, where she has scarcely 
alighted when her lover is again by her side. 

Now is the time for fine weather ornithologists to walk abroad, and 
study nature in the lanes, the fields, and the woods. The winters 
birds have arrived or are arriving; the summer ones, such is the 
fineness of the season, are not all departed ; the permanent resi- 
dents have got rid of their families and nursery-cares, and are at 
leisure to show themselves; there are no crops on the ground— 
both the fields and the sky are open. Behold what can be seen 
on a fine autumn day, by an eye that looks about. 

Let us stroll abroad on this fine autumnal day, when the sun shines brightly 
on the yellow fields, and the thistle-down floats along on the gentle breeze, 
gliding like snow-flakes over the river. There, on that old pasture, is the 
source of the plumy eruption, a forest of tall weeds, which the husbandman 
ought to have pulled up and burnt before they had time to perfect their seeds. 
See what tufts of down are scattered about by those little birds that seem bent 
on demolishing all the heads, anthodia, or capitula, as the botanists term them. 
How curiously they hang on the prickly stems and leaves, with what adroit- 
ness do they thrust their bills into the heart of the involucres, and how little 
do they regard usas they ply their pleasant pursuit, unconscious of danger, and 
piping their mellow call-notes. Now, some of them have perceived us; they 
fly off, chuckling, toa distant clump of thistles; and, as we approach, others 
shift their stations; but as yet the main body has no thoughts of retreating. 
Let us stand still to observe them. They flutter over the plants, —m to the 
stalks, bend in various attitudes, disperse the down, already dry and easily 
separable, pick out the pericarps one by one, and swallow them. There comes 
astray cow pursued by the herd boy. The birds suddenly intermit their laboure, 
pause for a moment, and fly off in succession. You observe how lightly and 
buoyantly they cleave the air, each bird fluttering its little wings, descending in 
a curved line, mounting again, and speeding along. They wheel around the 
field; now descending almost to the ground, now springing up again. Some 
of them suddenly alight; when, the example thus set, all betake themselves to 
the tiny thicket of dried and withered weeds, and in settling display to the de- 
lighted eye the beautiful tints of their plumage, as with fluttering wings and 
expanded tail they hover for a moment to select a landing-place amid the prick] 
points that seem to stand forth as if to prevent aggression. The Goldfine 
doubtless would smile at the threat of the ‘* Nemo me impune lacesset,” which 
every Scot calls to mind when he thinks of a thistle; for to it the spears of the 
Cnicus lanceolatus are not more formidable than the bayonets of the Cnicus 
palustris, or the daggers of the Cnicus arvensis. From all these species, as 
well as others, it obtains a portion of its food; and when thistles are not plenti- 
ful, it attacks the heads of the Kuapweed, Centaurea nigra, and other plants of 
the Syngenesian tribe. 

We will close with a scene which is better perhaps in descrip} 
tion than reality. 

BIRDS AFTER A TMAW. 

But now the snow, which has covered the face of the country for several 
days, is beginning to dissolve under the influence of the sun and a change of 
temperature. The sportsmen are abroad ; you see them scattered along these 
meadows, on which are several pools of water, and many patches of green gras, 
where you observe large flocks of Thrushes, which, half-famished, are almost 
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heedless of the dangers that surround them. Several shots are fired, and they 
fly off in a loose body to settle in another place. But while they are on the 
way, they are assailed by a volley ; some of their number fall to the ground; 
and the rest, wheeling about, betake themselves to a clump of tall trees; where 
they have scarcely had time to perch, when a person running up disperses 
them by a distant and random shot. No rest can the persecuted birds find ; 
yet hunger prevents them from leAving the tempting spot in which alcne they 
can hope to obtain the means of satisfying their wants. Fieldfares, Redwings, 

- and Thrushes intermingled, are dispersed in parties over the plain; while along 
the hedges, keenly searching for snails and worms, are here and there seen the 
Blackbirds, which do not mingle with their brethren, nor trust themselves to the 
open fields. Among those turnips you observe a large flock of Wood Pigeons, 
greedily filling their crops with the blades that project through the snow; and 
on the tree-tops ate multitudes of Linnets, Finches, and Sparrows, which, 
having been scared from the corn-yard by some truant schoolboys, are waiting 
impatiently until they may return with safety. High over head stretches a 
long array of Plovers, silently flying towards the shores, whither we shall fol- 
low them. 

In this wood are many birds, which in the mean time it may be well to note, 
as we may leisurely do, for they take no notice of us, as, incessantly uttering their 
shrill and feeble cheeps, they flit from twig to twig, ever anxious to spy the minute 
objects on which they feed. The bright blue tints and lively appearance of 
that tiny thing show it to be the Blue Tit; its relative is readily distinguished 
by the deep black of its head, broken by a white spot on the occiput; while 
the dark stripe down the yellow breast of that larger species marks it as the 
Greater Tit. Now they have shifted from tree to tree, and in their rear follows 
a scattered flock of still smaller birds; which, although too distant to be dis- 
tinctly seen, are known to be Gold-crests, from their peculiar cry, fluttering 
motion, and varied attitudes. 





DR. BATHURST’S NOTES ON NETS. 


» Tuer are cycles in all things. The lowest spoke, after becoming 
the uppermost, anon is down. The seasons pass and return; 
the trees send forth their blossoms, and after carrying them 
through their various stages, blossom again. In human afiairs it 
is the same; and history and life are a continued series of start- 
ing, and, after long struggles, returning again to the starting-point. 
So it would seem to be in faith. The Founder of our religion 
called his ministers from making nets to be fishers of men; and 
Jo! the Honourable and Reverend Cuartes Batuvrst has 
returned to the employment of the Apostles before they were 
¢ lled. 

Nets, in fact, seem to be the hobby of the holy man. English 
literature, to our shame be it spoken, is lamentably deficient in 
treatises on the subject; but Dr. BatHurst’s library is stored 
with such volumes as the more scientific Continent can supply. 
He has also formed a museum of nets of different ages and nations; 
and he seems moreover to have studied the subject practically : 
so, What with theory, specimens, and manual skill, no one is more 
capable than his reverence of instructing us in the mystery of 
net-making, or in his own phrase, “ practically considering the 
quincunx.” 

And this he does methodically, and we doubt not sufficiently. 
After two introductions, one dealing with the importance of nets, 
the other with their history, he enumerates the technical terms 
and implements of net-making; gives instructions for forming a 
new net or for mending an old one; discusses the various modes 
of managing and using them; and winds up with the philosophy 
of nets, in which he traces the principles of art to nature. Inter- 
mingled with these grave and important topics, are many others 
of lesser moment to the net-man, but capable of furnishing more 
amusement to the general reader. The author is a scholar and 
observer; not destitute of facts, or of a certain sort of shrewdness ; 
though his matter, it must be said, is rarely under the control of 
a sound discretion. 

STATISTICS OF NETS. 

Let the reader go on to Hastings—it is the fashion to go to Hastings now— 
and there he will find the beach completely carpeted with nets of different 
shapes and sizes lying to dry ; or trawls, hanging from the masts of seventy or 
more vessels, and waving in the breeze, may be seen torn and wounded, after 
being engaged in their perilous voyages in search of that great article of com- 
merce which adorns the shops of our Groves and Goters at the West end. The 
nets alone at Hastings cost the owners 3,000/. per annum. The mackerel nets 
extend two miles in length, and those for herrings one mile. Their twine is 

rocured from Bridport, and other distant places; added to this, there are 

oats, and wages, and losses, and wear and tear, to be taken into the account; 
s0 that, when we look into the matter, we shall find, there is some ado to get a 
dish of fish. 
HINTS TO HOUSEKEEFERS. 

At a meeting of the Entomological Society of London, last year, a paper 
was read by the Secretary, on the exclusion of the house-fly from dwellings. 
The mode adopted was a net of different-coloured meshes, about three-quarters 
of an inch square, and which, when placed against a window, was found quite 
effectual in excluding the visits of these troublesome insects from the inside of 
the room. The same experiment was tried with meshes made of the finest 
black thread, one inch and a quarter square, which proved to be equally effec- 
tual. The approach of wasps was also prevented by the above mode, very few 
finding their way within the boundary. This was accounted for by an optical 
illusion in the eyes of the insect. That net-work isa defence against the in- 
trusions of some insects, and those particularly of the Dipterous Order, as the 
house-fly is, was known at least 2280 years previously to the paper above-men- 
tioned being read before the Entomological Society in London. 

A NET-MAN’S SCRIPTURAL COMMENTARY. 

By amateur netters, as well as others, this part of the art seems generally 
passed by unthought of and unheeded. The owners of fishing-nets, on the con- 
trary, entertain great respect for a good mender, as the saving to them is 
enormous. 

These observations lead me to a very interesting subject, as affording one of 
those little indirect proofs of the authenticity of the Gospel, which it is agree- 
able to trace when opportunity offers, although not, perhaps, of great import- 
ance. It is mentioned jincidentally, jMatt. iv. 21., that our Lord, walking 
along the Sea of Galilee, ‘saw James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
in a ship, with Zebedee their father, mending their vets.” From what has 
been said above, we see that mending is little thought of by persons in general— 
even by those who, one would imagine, from their having paid some attention to 
net-making, might have had their minds more alive to its usefulness; whilst the 











owner and the fisherman are fully impressed with its necessity. It would then, 
I contend, never have occurred to the inventcr of a fictitious tale to mention 
this trivial circamstance—trivial to a person who és not engaged in fishing, 
but a most essential and natural occupation for one who és, to be found in—had 
it not really happened. An artful forger might, perhaps, have said that James 
and John were making their nets, or casting their nets; but mending would 
have escaped his attention, or have been considered unworthy of notice in so 
important a work, This is, indeed, one of those coincidences so minute, g9 
latent, so indirect, and so evidently undesigned, that nothing could have pro. 
duced it but reality and truth, influencing the mind and directing the pen of the 
writer throughout his narrative, from beginning to end, 
A NETTER ON ANGLING. 

As to the fish, there is not, perhaps, an easier death to any animal which we 
procure for food than their’s, when taken by the true disciple of Izaak Walton, 
The hook passes through the cartilaginous portion of their mouths, where very 
little sensation, if any, resides; they come to the bait in a state of actual enjoy- 
ment, and are killed the moment they are landed. They are not chased and 
driven to their death, or teazed and worried for hours perhaps, as those are who 
fall a prey to the veracity of their fellows amongst the finny tribe ; nor are they 
exposed to the still more lingering pains of protracted disease. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that, when talking of the unexpected transi. 
tion from a state of animal enjoyment to the extinction of life among the brute 
creation, one must not be supposed to argue in the same tone as if he were 
speaking of the case as it stands with reference to human beings. In the latter 
consideration, moral reasons come in to change the whole complexion of the 
argument completely and entirely—it is the difference between time and eternity, 





SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

In form, beauty, and embellishments, this collection will resemble 
the reprints of Byron, Crasne, and Cowper, with the advan- 
tage of being corrected and commented upon by the author him. 
self; who will thus, at “ the age of sixty-three,” as he tells us in 
his preface, be better occupied than in planning a monument or 
writing an epitaph—the resources of idle old age. From the pre- 
face we also gather reason to suspect, that as much as possible 
of the leaven of Republicanism will be effaced in the process of 
correction, save in compositions where free notions formed the 
structure and life of the work. So at least we interpret this ad- 
mission touching the faults of opinion in Joan of Arc— 

‘¢ And for those which expressed the political prejudices of a young man who 
had too little knowledge to suspect his own ignorance, they have either been 
expunged or altered, or such substitutions have been made for them as harmo- 
nize with the pervading spirit of the poem, and are nevertheless in accord with 
those opinions which the author has maintained for thirty years through good 
aud evil report, in the maturity of his judgment as well as in the sincerity of 
his heart.” 

This, however, is a vain attempt. If posterity trouble itself 
with the consistency of SourHzy, some busy commentator 
will dig up the earlier Jacobinical passages, and place them in 
juxtaposition with the last reading; thus making the contrast 
between the wildness of youth and the sobriety of age more 
striking than if they had been left as they first stood. 

The reputation, and, if such a term may be properly used as 
regards the sale of books, the moral and political influence of 
the writer, will doubtless secure for this edition a sufficient sale, 
We doubt, however, whether any thing would nowadays procure 
many readers for his epics. What Mitron feared, and with a 
profound perception of critical truth, notwithstanding the ridicule 
of JoHNsON, happened to SoutHry. He fell upon “an age too late 
for heroic song, —thatis, late in the civilization of his country, not 
in the year of the world. Hence his persons wanted that union 
of flesh and blood and spirit, that joint vigour of body and soul, 
which makes up what we mean by a hero; and his composition 
was far short of that mixture of the severely simple narrative with 
passionate dramatic condensation that constitutes the true epic, and 
which, by extracting and combining the essenees of both, raises 
it above either. From his youth and inexperience when he 
wrote, he was of necessity deficient in knowledge of life and 
deep perception of nature. What Mr. Hat, in his late volume 
of the Book of Gems, politely terms “ spaciousness and ampli- 
tude,” is in reality vagueness—the dreams of a man of genius, 
but still dreams. The forms reca]l nothing that has been; the 
spirit does not penetrate to the depths of our nature. Mr. HALL 
says that “ others have more excelled in DELINEATING what they 
find before them in life, but none have given such proofs of ex- 
traordinary power in CREATING.” Creation in works of genius, 
however, is only a power of appealing to the highest and most uni- 
versal feelings of man—of rising beyond individual or national modes 
to passions which are as general as the educated mind. There 
is no such “creation” anywhere else as in Paradise Lost ; but even 
Mitron’s creations are felt to be heavy, where he does not appeal 
to feelings which are rooted in the human breast, however they 
may be sublimated by the poet to angelic nature. The great 
strength of Sourney is in his shorter pieces, where he wrote from 
reality,—especially in those, such as the “ Battle of Blenheim, 
when he strips off all the glittering and pompous clothing of 
Toryism, and opposes it in its naked deformity to eternal truth 
and right, and that with homely strength, and a satire render 
all the sharper by its maive simplicity. And by “Toryism™ We 
do not mean the cant watchword of parties contending for small 
or barren differences of view, which leave the aristocratical powers 
of domination where they found them; but the principles of the 
Few everywhere, who hold or hope for power, as set in por 4 
against the welfare of the greatest number and the inalienable 
rights of man. Jent 

But putting poetry aside altogether, those who have plenty 
of book-room may do worse with their superfluous money than 
purchase these elegant volumes. Their prose illustrations, - 
divine, will be of a very interesting nature: a true author's aul 
biography—an account of the formation of his mind, the orig! 
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of his works, and the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced; set, too, in the chastest and most charming style of 
Souruey’s delightful prose. Take for an example, this account 
of his early poetical reading— 

“ My first attempts in verse were much too early to be imitative, but I was 
fortunate enough to find my way, when very young, into the right path. I read 
the Jerusalem Delivered and the Orlando Furioso again and again, in 
Hoole’s translations: it was for the sake of their stories that I perused and re- 
perused these poems with ever new delight; and by bringing them thus within 
my reach in boyhood, the translator rendered mea service which, when I look 
pack upon my intellectual life, Lcannot estimate too highly. 1 owe him much 
also for his notes, not only for the information concerning other Italian 
romances which they imparted, but also for introducing me to Spenser; how 
early, an incident which I well remember may show. Going with a relation 
jnto Bull’s circulating library at Bath, (an excellent one for those days,) and 
asking Whether they had the Faéry Queen, the person who managed the 
shop said, ‘ Yes, they had it, but it was in obsolete language, and the young 
gentleman would not understand it.’ But I, who had learned ali I then knew 
of the history of England from Shakspeare, and who had moreover read Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, found no difficulty in Spenser’s English, and felt in the 
beauty of his versification a charm in poetry of which I had never been fully 
sensible before. From that time I took Spenser for my master. I drank also 
betimes of Chaucer’s well. | The taste which had been acquired in that school 
was confirmed by Percy’s Reliques and Warton’s History of English Poetry ; 
and a little later by Homer and the Bible. it was not likely to be corrupted 
afterwards.” 

Equally beautiful as composition, and more interesting, is the 
following picture of other times, and of the then out-of-the-way 
Brixton, where the author composed his Joan of Arc,—an epic 
which occupies nearly the whole of this first volume. 

“ Early in July 1793, I happened to fall in conversation, at Oxford, with an 
old schoolfellow, upon the story of Joan of Arc, and it then struck me as being 
singularly well adapted for a poem. The long vacation commenced imme- 
diately afterwards. As soon as I reached home, I formed the outline of a plan, 
and wrote about three hundred lines. The remainder of the month was passed 
in travelling ; and T was too much engaged with new scenes and circumstances 
to proceed, even in thought, with what had been broken off. In August I went 
to visit my old schoolfellow, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, who at that time re- 
sided with his parents at Brixton Causeway, about four miles on the Surry 
side of the metropolis. There, the day after completing my nineteenth year, I 
resumed the undertaking ; and there, in six weeks from that day, finished what 
I called an epic poem in twelve books. 

“My progress would not have been so rapid had it not been for the opportu 
nity of retirement which I enjoyed there, and the encouragement that I re- 
ceived. In those days, London had not extended in that direction further than 
Kennington ; beyond which place the scene changed suddenly, and there was an 
air and appearance of country which might now be sought in vain at a far 
greater distance from town. There was nothing indeed to remind one that 
London was so near, except the smoke which overhung it. Mr. Bedford’s 
residence was situated upon the edge of a common, on which shady lanes 
opened leading to the neighbouring villages (for such they were then) of 
Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham, and to Norwood. The view in front 
was bounded by the Surry hills. Its size and structure showed it to be one of 
those good houses built in the early part of the last century, by persons who, 
having realized a respectable fortune in trade, were wise enough to be con- 
tented with it, and retire to pass the evening of their lives in the enjoyment of 
Jeisure and tranquillity. Tranquil indeed the place was, for the neighbour- 
hood did not extend beyond half-a-dozen families; and the London style and 
habits of visiting had not obtained among them. Uncle Toby himself might 
have enjoyed his rood and a half of ground there, and not have had it known. 
A fore-court separated the house from the foot-path and the road in front; be- 
hind, there was a large and well-stocked garden, with other spacious premises, 
in which utility and ornament were in some degree combined. At the ex- 
tremity of the garden, and under the shade of four lofty linden trees, was a 
summer-house looking on an ornamental grass-plot, and fitted up as a conve- 
niently habitable room. That summer-house was : od to me, and tl y 
mornings were passed at the desk. © Whether it ex now or not, I am i: 
rant. The property has long since passed into other hands. ©The common is 
enclosed and divided by rectangular hedges and palings; rows of brick houses 
have supplanted the shade of oaks and elms; the brows of the Surry hills bear 


a parapet of modern villus, and the face of the whole district is changed.” 



















SELF-FORMATION. 


As regards value, these volumes are pretty much what we pro- 
nounced them to be from a hasty glance some months ago; but 
their literary merit is far greater than we concluded from the same 
opportunity of forming a judgment. The author is a thoughtful, 
self-observing man; he is well read in various branches of lite- 
rature—especially, we should say, in our old divines; from whom 
he has acquired something of their fulness, quaintness, and accu- 
mulative style of description. He is also fresh, and earnest in his 
task; and, though exhibiting a power of making much out of 
little, which many a bookmaker might envy, there is nothing at 
all of the bookmaker about him. ‘ Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Self-Formation is a very minute mental autobiography; in 
which the writer narrates, at a disproportionate if not a wearisome 
length, the different circumstances which have contributed to ex- 
pand his ideas, to determine his studies, and to influence the 
growth of his opinions and the formation of his mind. He has 
done this, he tells us, that others may profit by his failings, and 
be guided through intellectual difficulties to intellectual success. 

e must however say, that he appears to “have imagined a 
vain thing.” There is nothing in his mind, its development, or 
the circumstances attending his career, which demands narration, 
much less a very elaborate narration. The chief mental qualifi- 
cations the autobiographer possesses are a strong memory, con- 
siderable powers of reflection, and an earnest self-will. His judg- 
ment, especially in matters relating to himself, is not always of 
the soundest ; he has hardly a particle of that large discrimination 
Which, looking at things both in themselves and their circum- 
Stances, is not only able to form a true but a relative opinion as 
to their nature, weight, and value. Of genius he cannot be said 
to have any; but he seems to possess a nervous temperament 





which is apt to produce the sensitiveness of genius without its 
strength—its flutter without its powers of flight. 

Nor are the development, or the circumstances which caused it, 
of any extraordinary singularity—nothing more than happens to 
any thoughtful boy of talent, who is distinguished ever so little 
beyond his fellows. The father of our autobiographer was a re- 
tired lawyer, who had renounced all hopes of forensic distinction 
for the sake of literary leisure. His son was brought up at his 
country residence—a roomy old manor-house, with a large ne« 
glected garden and grounds; where he wandered freely, indulging 
childish fancies, and nursing a love of solitude. His mother 
taught him to read; his father undertook to educate him, but ne- 
elected the task; and he was sent first to a private school, an 
thence to Eton. At both these places he had, like the rest of us, 
his boyish griefs and rubs and difficulties. At Eton, and subse» 
quently at Cambridge, incidents occurred that modified or revolu- 
tionized his views. By a sudden light, as it were, he apprehended 
things that had long troubled or perplexed him. His first efforts 
at composition and thinking were painful failures: but in due 
time, by dint of practice and frequent intervals of suspension, he 
acquired ease, and such dexterity as he possesses. When he 
studied hard, he gained a knowledge of letters proportioned to his 
efforts,—unless he over-studied, when his mind was unable to 
digest his reading. If he neglected his studies for Eton sports or 
the more boisterous dissipations of college, he found that, what 
he lost in knowledge of letters, he gained in worldly experience 
and self-confidence ; contemplation raising and expanding, action 
hardening and sharpening the mind; and nothing cecurring from 
which a reflective intellect may not derive some benefit. Things 
analogous to these, everybody with a min1 has experienced, whe- 
ther he may have remembered and reflected upon them or not; 
but it was not necessary to tell them t» the world in two very 
closely-printed volumes, especially as the only practical lesson we 
can glean from them is this artificial help to energy—hold your 
breath befure you begin to study intently. 

Let it not be supposed that we undervalue the importance of @ 
work that should truly paint the hopes and fears of childbood, 
and trace the growth of the intellect, from mere perception and 
memory, up to generalization, reflection, and judgment. But the 
man whu could do this truly and effectively, could do other 
things; and in painting a general character from which all might 
profit, he would paint an individual likeness, in which all would 
feel interested, apart from the excellence of the portrait. 

In despite of all these failings, Se/f-Formation, however, is not 
an everyday work. The narrative indeed “drags its slow length 
along:” the author eternally digresses from his subject; and 
many of his remarks will be caviare to the impatient general 
reader of our days. But the book is the ‘‘outpourings of an 
experience; however individual, it is real; the writer has a 
strongly-marked character, and a minute and laborious fidelity of 
touch, which, like the Flemish school of painters, imparts an 
attraction to matters unimportant in themselves. Take these 
pictures of an old garden and an old scholar; which, by the 
by, have something of CHArtes Lams’s completeness, though 
they cannot be called imitations. 

AN OLD GARDEN. 

then, too, there was the garden! Oh that delicious garden! how I 
loved And no whit the less, nay, perchance something the more, for its 
quaintness, its uncor its aspect of desolation, and most admired disorders 
It was exactly what old Evelyn would have called a garden boscaresqte, with 
oaks, elms, and all the trees of the forest growing over it at their proud pleae 
sure. These overbearing invaders had usurped the soil, and dislodged the proper 
and original occupiers of it. They frowned darkly and continually, till they 
had frowned Pomona trom their presence. They had effectually suppressed the 
aspiring ambition of the fruit-trees, and taught them the virtue of humility. 
“ Well, if you must needs grow,” so they seemed to say, ‘‘ why not sun youre 
selves in our shadow 2?” =** Call you this a garden?” says the critic, “faith, 
then, from this time I must call every wilderness of bramble-bushes a paradise.” 
To be sure, acorns, and horse-chesnuts, and fir-cones, were in greater plenty 
there than pears and apples: the low, rascally little herb thrift was nowhere 
within the precincts. _ But still, be there ever so little fruit, the schoolboy is 
first served ; and, for the better achievement of my marauding purposes, I could 
lie in ambush over every part of the garden, as secretly and securely as though 
I had been in the Hercynian forest. And then there were yew hedges, of ‘ime 
memorial growth,” and a fine chesnut avenue for the squirrels, and a sheet of 
water, and shrubberies, and orchards and meadows, lying about in wide-spread 
prodigality, and ministering ample occasion to my untoward spirit, whether fo 
mischief or meditation. 

THE OLD AND MODERN MEN OF LETTERS. 

My father, though by vocation a professional man, was really, by taste and 
habit, neither more nor less than a devoted man of letters, not one of your lites 
rary men of the present day, made up of pliancy, versatility, and general but 
superficial cleverness; adventurers ready for any thing and fit for nothing ; men 
who think it the very perfection of authorship to be aw courant du jour in all 
its frivolities and fashions ; who compose, not from the fulness of their minds, 
but from that of their flipppancy and self-conceit; writing, because they have 
not the patience te read, and making it the point of their ambition to be 
esteemed fine gentlemen rather than fine thinkers; who give themselves as 
many airs as though they expected their books to be handled only in perfumed 
gloves ; and, from their silly affectation of becoming all things to all men, have 
done as much as in them lies to degrade the man of letters into the mere ape of 
fashion,—in short, literally Greeks—the representatives of the old class 0 ad- 
venturers so spiritedly portrayed by Juvenal. My father, truly, was another 
manner of man than these—a being of a far higher and nobler order. He be- 
longed rather to a class, now almost extinct, whose world was in their library ; 
a race “unteachable in worldly skill,” mere children in the art of pushing their 
fortunes ; and yet, as guardians of public morality and trainers of the public 
mind, at least as trustworthy as their successors, those harlequin suecessors 
with whom “motley’s the only wear.” Such a one was my father. In the 
morum dulce melos et agendi semita simplex, in that single line is the sum of 
his life and disposition; or, reader, if you like prose better, yor have him here 
to the very reality of representation, in the short sketol of Pliny: Scholasticus 
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tantum est, quo genere hominum nihil est aut simplicius, aut sincerius, out 
melius. His fortune was a remarkable one. Born aud bred up as the only son 
of his father, in a house of affluence, his health, wretchedly weak from his 
birth, and wasted by many organic infirmities, was sickened perhaps, rather 
than corrected, by the tenderness of his home indulgences. The sports and 
exercises of boyhood were beyond the force or, I should say, the feebleness of 
his frame ; and in imbuing him with a profuseness of nervous sensibility, nature 
seemed to have exhausted in him, as in many men of genius beside, the fund 
that should have gone, in part, to supply the other physical faculties and force 
of manhood. He was debarred of all amusements else ; and hence his love of 
books grew upon him gradually, till it occupied his whole mind. This original 
bias showed itself most strongly in every subsequent stage of my father’s life. 
His love of literature was excessive. He existed for little else. If he had lived 
more after the example of men in his own station, he would have lived better 
and more aa He might then have corrected in some degree the feeble- 
ness of his health, the painful defectiveness of his sight, the sensitiveness of his 
temper, and the consequent peculiarities, not merely of manner, but of mind 
also, and of a mind in other respects noble and generous almost beyond the lot 
of humanity. As it was, the social advantages belonging to his circumstances 
were thrown away upon him. Neither the discipline of a public school, nor 
the indiscipline of the University, could work any great change upon his cha- 
racter; and even the study of the law, that most drastic of all mental processes, 
and surest developer of confidence, decision, and readiness, was spent upon him 
in vain, and left him pretty nearly as it had found him. 
SOLITUDE—A MENTAL PICTURE. 

My spirit, thus subject to retirement, and brought up under its shadow, 
could hardly fail to take from it a deep, if not a dark hue. The shades predo- 
minated over the lights in my moral portraiture. The scenes where I was 
conversant, ‘“‘ where once my early childhood strayed,” were imaged on my 
soul, and reflected from the stillness of its surface. I have already said that 
the character of my father’s house, its ancestral aspect, the solemn shade of its 
gardens, and wilderness of its grounds, had thrown over me something of that 
love for solitude, which, by the common consent of poets and philosophers, is 
the nurse, if not the mother of genius. If it be so, it is difficult to say how I 
missed the gift; how it came to pass that the wand of the enchanter was with- 
holden from me. I must have blundered sadly, for never was child or man put 
more directly in the way. Solitude was my earliest schoolmistress. I had no 
society, no playmates, not a pony to ride, not a dog to teaze fur my amusement, 
not a living creature of my own to regard or fondle. I had never known any 
other kind of existence, or I must have sickened, I should have died daily under 
such a continual load of dulness. As it was, Ihad no standard of comparison ; I 
knew not my own wretchedness; my ignorance was my bliss ; and though I saw 
nothing, and heard nething, and did nothing new from one day to another, yet 
pursued the even tenor of my way without disgust or restlessness. My mind, 
as the poet says of the dyer’s hand, was subdued unto the colour wherein it 
wrought; my daily habits grew up into a second nature, a sort of moral rege- 
ration. I went along with my course of life easily and complacently ; I be- 
came a willing saunterer, a lover of groves and meadows, of sunny groves and 
secret thickets, a curious bird-nester, a very Caliban for searching out crabs 
and wild strawberries, a listener to the tinkle of the sheep-bell, a gazer at the 

eaitle in their pasture. 
CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 

It is commonly said that a child’s questions are often of all others the most 
d fficult ; and this is quite true; simply because they go to the depths of truth, 
whereas we are accustomed to draw water for our daily use from the surface 
only—a surface in general, from its exposure, full of all kinds of foulness—and 
therefore softer and of better accommodation to our services than the pure and 
clear, but somewhat hard genuineness of the spring. But the questions of 
children are often not only very difficult, but very displeasing also; and this 
{com the same cause, from their tendency to the very root, their sheer radicalism. 
As, for instance, a little boy will ask, Why does papa eat so many nice things— 
89 much nicer than the poor people? and, Why doves he go about dressed so 
finely, though he never works ? and, Why do the other men Jet him have so 
aaah land, when he says that I ought not to have for my own garden any 
more than I ean dig with the little spade ? and, Why do the poor people work 
for him all day, and then take their hats off to him, and call him Sir? Why 
don’t they take it in turns to do it, he one day and they the next? Now, these 
are home-thrusts; they are not to be parried. The only way to meet them is 
to blunt the weapon's point by opposing to it the defensive armour of the fool, 
the hard, stiff, impenetrable, ass-hided callousness of custom; and accordingly 
this isdone. Don’t be so troublesome; don’t ask questions about what does 
not concern you; nobody ever inquires of a little boy about such things, and 
therefore you need not know them ; or, if any answer at all be given, it is gene- 
rally in the form of what the lawyers call a horse-plea—I suppose because it 
runs away from the question ; a silly, parsley-bed evasion—a frustation instead 
of areply. The child feels at once, for children are keenly sensitive of ridicule, 
that the purpose is to make fool of him; and the purpose is often gained. He 
is made a fool indeed, not merely for the moment, figuratively, but perhaps 
also, if the practice be continued, actually and ever after. Such is the encou- 
ragement given to the really commendable spirit of curiosity, the inquisitive. 
ness of the child after truth and right principles. The fact is, that wherever 
there is corruption and perversion of custom, truth and principles are the most 
daconvenient things imaginable. The less that is said about them the better, 
at least for dominant interests. But it is long before children can be made 
sensible of the convenience of such obliquities—they cannot easily shuffle 
themselves into the loose social habits. ‘They know nothing of conventional 
phrases and opinions: they are no sophists, and therefore, in many cases, they 
are the best and truest of philosophers. 

FEMALE CONVERSATION. 

For readiness, tact, and discrimination, elegance and address, for the acquire- 
ment of all these good qualities, there is no school like that of female society. 
The lesser virtues, too, those of complaisance, kindness, and good-will, with 
many others allied to them, are hardly to be got elsewhere. But with these I 
have no busivess at present. I am now onthe talent of conversation, and that 
too I may safely add to the catalogue above enumerated. The mind of woman, 
taken in the abstract and without reference to individuals, when we compare it 
with that of man, is much what the graver or penknife is to the axe. It isa 
thing of no great force, it can achieve no stupendous work, scarcely any thing 
sublime was ever compassed by it; but, in matters of minute detail, of ready 
invention, of nice adjustment, of elegant though superficial execution, it is your 
only instrument. To hear a woman talk politics is to be sickened of them for 
days, or weeks, or months after, according to circumstances. This is an un- 
failing rule. Then, to listen to her religion is usually, though not so generally, 
to be reminded of the hasty curiousness of Eve. Their vivacity is too prompt 
and sparkling. They fill their measure with the first outbreak of their froth, 
and when we have waited long enough for it to subside, we look again, and be- 
hold! all isemptiness. Their range, then, is a circumscribed one; but in it 
they are like fairies within their ring—creatures of infinite grace and power. 
To be much conversant with them is a thing of as much advantage for the 
learned man as the lessons of the fencing-master would be to the raw big-boned 
recruit. They would not, perhaps, add materially to his strength, but, by 
teaching him its full use, they would incomparably heighten its utility. 










We have received from the Op Sartor a wrathful ana not 
over-modest letter, calling us to account for having, in expressing 
our opinion of his tale of “ The Avenger” in Frtendship's Offering. 
said that (in that tale) “ he was somewhat coarse, with a morality 
none of the highest as regards smuggling and buccaneering,” 
To reply fully to the arguments and facts he petulantly alleges in 
favour of a reversal of judgment, would require good part of a 
chapter on criticism. We may, however, tell the Author of 
Tough Yarns, that when a writer makes his hero a smuggler and 
pirate—decks him out with melodramatic excellences—crowns 
him with success in love, war, and life—yet neither makes thig 
hero feel any sort of misgivings for his conduct, ni r have any other 
reason for it than Iago’s excuse, “‘ necessity of present life ”"—the 
sense of morality displayed is “ none of the highest as regards 
smuggling and buccaneering ;” especially when his rival, who is 
compelled by virtue of his commission to oppose both these free 
practices, is painted as mean, revengeful, and odious, to heighten 
by contrast the qualities of the hero. 

All that the Otp Sartor says about historical facts,and Ezexiry, 
Hopkins being commissioned by Congress, and so forth, is beside 
the question. The Horxtns of history may not be the Hopkins 
of the fiction; and even if he were a transcript from the life itself, 
it would prove nothing on this point. Many a rascal—many a man 
“with morality none of the highest”—has been rewarded by free- 
men for services rendered in war. They are paid for their mili- 
tary service, not for their morality. 

As regards the “coarseness,” we did not mean “ vulgarity or 
impropriety of language,” or we should have said so. What we 
meant, since he will have it, was a general coarseness of feeling— 
a mind the reverse of fine-grained. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS. 
On the 13th inst., at Dupplin Castle, Perthshire, the Countess of Krnnovr, of 


daughter. 

On the 13th iust., at the Rectory House, Horsmonden, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. 
Winnsram M, Smite Marriott, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at Paris, Mre. W. Ciyatt, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., the Lady of Joan A. Hotper, Esq., of Hill House, Dawlish, of 


a daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Joun Measure, Barrister-at-Law, 
Lincoln’s Inn, to CHartotte px Ferrars, youngest daughter of the late Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Sigismund Smith, K.C.H.,of Austey House, Hants. 

On the |7thinst., at Bromyard, Lecumere Winitam Waitmorg, Esq., fourth son of 
General Sir George Whitmore, K.C.B., to Miss Saran Patience Meg, daughter and 
sole heiress of the late Richard Mee, Esy., of the ‘Tiled House, Staffordshire. 

On the 19th iust,, at St. Pancras New Church, Caartes Norris, eldest son of Ed- 
ward Archer Wilde, of College Hill, Esq.,to Eminy Craupine Taomasine, only 
daughter of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, M.P. 

At Nettlecombe Court, the Rev. Bryan Faussett, Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cxford, to Henena, daughter of Sir Jolin Trevelyan, Bart. 

On the 18th inst., at Holcombe Burnell, Devon, Benzamin CuErry, Esq,, of 
Northau,fone of her Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants for the county of Herts, to CHan- 
Lorrx CAssAnDER, third daughter of the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

On the 14th inst., at Moray House, Edinburgh, Tuomas ConstaBtz, Esq., to Luca 
Anne Coway, fourth daughter of Alexander Cowan. Esq. 

On the 17th iust., Captain Henry Row.Lanp Branpretf, of the Royal Engineers, 
to Mary Exizapstn, daughter of Henry John Shepherd, Esq. 

On the 13th inst., at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, Caartes Wartmore, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, youngest son of the late William Whitmore, Esq., of Cheltenham, to 
Susanna Emma, third daughter of W. Egerton Jeffreys, Esq., of Coton Hill, Salop 
one of the Magistrates for that county. ? 

Lieutenant T. T. Fowrs, R.N., son of the late Rear-Admiral Fowke, of Sible 
Hedingham, to Maraaretta, daughter of G. Nottidge, Esq., of Castle Hedingham, 


Essex. 

; DEATHS. 

On the 14th inst., Josspu Earrron, Esq., of Barn-parks, Teignmouth, Devon. 

On the llthinst. at Brighton, the Reverend Joszpa Hatter Barren, D.D., late 
Principal of the East India College, Haileybury. 
On the 2d inst., at Wyke Rectory, Weymouth, the Reverend Georczk CHAMBERLAIN, 
in his 75th year. 
On the 8th inst., at Kirkland Works, Leven, ANNetTZ Martwa DracuENHAUER, 


wife of Henry Tandy Peter, Esq. ws 
On her passage to Quebec, Magia Ann, Wife of Captain E, Wilson, bark Asia; also 
Captain WILson, on his passage home. 

At Benares, W. Witson, Esq., M.D., Surgeon Madras Establishment, 

Colonel Fauncg, of Oswestry, Salop, in his 70th year. 

On the 14th inst., at his seat, Braziers, Oxfordshire, Isaac Groroz Mancey, Esq, 
Admiral of the Red, in his 8lst year. 

On the 18th inst., in Hoxton Square, Exizasgta, Wife of the Reverend Watts Wil- 


kinson, in her 82d year. i 

Ricuarp Lane, Esq., of North Weald, Essex, and of Stratford Green, in his 85th 
ear, 

7 On the llth inst., at his residence, Stapleton, Gloucestershire, Toosas Jones, Esq. 


in his 90th year. 

Mr. Witrram Rosixson, of Tarbock, in his 95th year. Six months ago he com- 
monly walked to Liverpool market, seven miles. 

At Newcastle, Ann, relict of Mr. Burdus Redford, in her 95th year. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Cuarzes Kina, late of Lower Weston, Hereford, in his 


98th year. 


= 


= 








THE ARMY. 


Wanr-orrice, Oct. 20.—7th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut.-Col. J. Brander, from the 
half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice C. J. Hill, who exchanges; Major J.5. 
Whyte to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brander, who retires; Capt. A. W. Biggs to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Whyte; Lieut. C. Hart to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Biggs; Cornet T. H. Preston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hagart; Hon. W. H. s. 
Cotton to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Preston. 3d Regt. of Fuot—Staff-Assist.-Surg 
S. Currie, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Law, deceased. 4th Foot—Lieut, W. Persse, 
from the half-pay of the 20th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Wilson, appoiuted to the 
86th Regt. of Foot; E. J. Baldwin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilby, pro- 
moted, 8th Foot—W. Seymour, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Marshall, who 
retires. 12th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Robertson, from the 78th Regt. of Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Dick, appointed to the Staff. 16th Foot—Paymaster J. Grant, from 
the hal’-pay of the S0th Regt. of Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Ford, cashiered. 23d 
Foot—Capt. T. Matheson to be Major, without purchase, vice Fenwick, deceased ; 
Lieut. W. N. Williams to be Capt, vice Matheson; Ensign A, J. Barrow, from the <0-h 
Regt, of Foot, to be First Lieut. vice Williams. 26th Foot—Ensign John William 
Jchnston to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Heming, deceased ; Ensign Charles 
Cameron to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Barnes, appointed to the 3d Regt. 
of Light Dragoons. 30th Foot—Sergeant-Major Thomas Ellis, from the 23d Regimext 
of Foot, without’ purchase, vice Barrow, promoted in the 23d Regiment of Foot. 
56th Foot—C. W. Carden, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Knox, who retires. 
57th Foot—Lieut. J. Ovens to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gray, deceased ; Ensign 
1, Frost to be Lieut. vice Ovens; Gent. Cadet F. C. W. Fitzpatrick, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, vice Frost. 76th Foot—Capt. C. J. Fitzgerald, from 
the half-pay of the Portuguese officers, to be Capt. vice S, I. Sutton, who exchanges 5 








Gent. Cadet G, W. Hopkins, from the Royul Mil. Cel. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
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Neville, who retires. 86th Fovt-- Lieut. C. M. Wilson, from the 4th Regt. of Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice R. N. Carlisle, who retires upon half-pay of the 20th Regt. of Foot. 
g3th Foot—Ensign T. C. Ormsby to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hunter, appointed 
Adjutant ; Lieut. E, Hunter to be Adjut. vice Busby, who retires from the Adjutancy 
a African Colonial Corps—Lieut. A. Findlay to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Copley, deceased; Ensign W. St. Leger Angelo, to be Lieut. vice Findlay; Quarter- 
maste:-Serg- J. Montgomery, from the lst West India Regt. to be Ensign, vice Angelo; 
Lieut. T. Smales to be Adjut. vice Findlay, promoted. ; 
Unattached—Lieut. W. L. Russell, from the 73d Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. without 
ase. 
Po oital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. Dick, M.D. from the 12th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice Currie, appointed to the 3d Foot. . 
Memorandum—Assist.-Surg. R. Primerose, of the 99th Foot, has been permitted to 
resign his commission. The exchange between Assist.-Surg. Huston, of the Royal New- 
foundland Veteran Companies, and Staff Assist.-Surg. Carline has not taken place. 
The appointment of Assist.-Surg. Primerose, from the 99th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, has not taken place, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

R. and J. C. Jones, Liverpool, coru-dealers—Underwood and Penfold, London—J. 
and W. Robinson, Burslem, colour-manufacturers—J. and I. Burkill, W akefield, corn- 
factors—Downe and Edwards, Totness, solicitors—Sawer and Co. Milk Street, silk- 
commission-agents—Ade and Filder, Jevington, Sussex, farmers—Gaskell and Scho- 
field, Liverpool, cotton-dealers—Hill and Morgan, Abergavenny, bankers —Andrews 
and Price, Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, milliners— Rowley and Co. Hudderstield, 
fancy-woollen-manufacturers—Wharton and Co. Batley Carr, Yorkshire, scribbling- 
millers; as far as regards Porritt and Parker—T. and G, Moore, Northrowram, York- 
shire, card-makers—Beunitt and Robison, Sherborne, linendrapers—Matthews and 
Coote, Kelvedon, Essex, auctioneers—Cox and Ingram, Birmingham, horn-button- 
manufacturers—Maunders and Drew, Weymouth, grocers—Leigh and Scholes, Man- 
chester, calico printers—Dunlop and Co. Glasgow; as far as regards Dunlop— Dudy- 
yan Iron Company ; as far as regards C. Dunlop—Dunlop and Co, Glasgow ; as far as 
regards C. Dunlop. 

INSOLVENT. 
LLEN, WiLL1aM, Yeovil, innkeeper, Oct. 16. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Carr, Ricaarp, Headington, Oxfordshire, butcher, ‘to surrender Oct. 20, Nov, 28: 
solicitors, Messrs. Pownall and Cross, Staple Iun; and Messrs. Walsh, Oxford. 

Guts, Francis, Fort Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer, Oct. 23, Nov, 28: soli- 
citor, Mr. Smith, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 

uildings. 
oo ron, THomas, and Bevern, Witt1am, Panton Street, tailors, Oct. 21, Nov. 
98: solicitor, Mr. Davies, Leicester Square; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Kyicut, Epwarp, Ulverstone, currier, Oct. 30, Nov. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Biguold 
and Co. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and Mr. Yarker, Ulverstone, 

LixenaM, Winiram, Cheltenham, slater, Nov. 3, 23; solicitors, Mr. Stephens, 
Blackfriars Road ; and Mr. Stephens, Cheltenham. 

Mirztxn, Epwarp, Manchester, general-warehouseman, Nov. 7, 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Cooper, Manchester; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

We ts, Joun, Sheffield, licensed-vietualler, Oct, 24, Nov. 28: solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Sergeant’s Inn; and Messrs. Rayner and Thompson, Sheffield. 

WickstTEEp, Robert, Paradise Row, Rotherhithe, victualler, Oct. 27, Nov. 28: 
solicitor, Mr. Asprey, Furnival’s Inn: official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Erratum—In our list of bankrupts published last Saturday, we inserted ‘ William 
Bartlett.” It should have been “ William Bartleet, late of the firm of Bartleet and 
Clarke.” 











DIVIDENDS. 

‘ov. 7, Austin, Abchurch Lane, tavern-keeper—Nov. 8, Hobling, Elizabeth Street, 
, carpenter—Nov. 8, Pope, March, Cambridgeshire, draper—Nov. 8, Widger, 
stleigh, Devonshire, woollendraper—Nov. 7, Jones, Shad Thames, Horselydown, 
Southwark, wharfinger—Nov. 7, Levy, Bucklersbury, merchant—Nov. 7, Prockter, 

lue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, glue-manufacturer—Nov. 7, Brickell, St. Mary-at, 
Hill, licensed-victualler— Nov. 7, Coles, Great Tower Street, West India-broker —Nov. 
92, Lewis, Birmingham, hosier—Novy. 10, Dobbie, Manchester, publican—-Noy, 7, Scott, 
Constantine, Cornwall, scrivener—Nov. 14, Batt, Birmingham, hosier—Nov. 11, W. 
and A. L. Prattinton, Bewdley, Worcestershire, grocers—Nov. 20, Nott, Reasling, toy- 
dealer—Nov. 9, C. and W. Hicks, Christchurch, Ilampshire, mealmen—Nov. 16, Smith, 
Rochdale, Lancashire, corn-miller—Nov, 7, Mortimore, Devonport, upholsterer—Nov. 
8, B.and B, Boothby, Nottingham, ironfounders—Nov. 10, Barnes, Portsea, builder— 
Noy.8, Carr, New Malton, Yorkshire, linendraper—Noy. 14, Jordison, Stockton, Dur- 
ham, grocer—Nov. 15, Wilson, Manchester, joiner—Nov. 8, Browne, Manchester, tobac- 
couist—Nov. 11, Tabberer, Birmingham, cheesemonger. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 7. 

Worthen, Drayton, Shropshire, miller—Reynolds, Leeds, bill-broker--Holt, Bolton, 
Laueashire, innkeeper—Brown, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, carrier—Allwright, Little 
Newport Street, cheesemonger — Stocker, Birmingham, machinist — Anderson, New 
Road, St. George’s-in-the-East, baker--Rees, Stratford, chemist— Bean, Long Acre, 
coach-maker—Barrow, Ashton-under-Line, innkeeper-—Postan, Aldersgate Street, auc- 
tioneer—Pegg, Tonbridge Wells, hotel-keeper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Suannon, Samvet‘and Son, Paisley, bakers, Oct, 20, Nov. 4. 


Friday, Oct. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Chout and Bernasconi, High Holborn, portmanteau-manufacturers—Kilburn and 
Claiksou, Limehouse—Heman aud Walsh, Liverpool, coal-dealers—G. and H. De la 
Cour, Chatham, watchmakers—J. and G. J. Pickett, Princes Street, Barbican, printers 
—Pike and Sadler, Carnaby Street, Chelsea, linendrapers—Stantord aud Co. Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, mercers--Horton and Cope, Birmiugham, solicitors—S. and F. Par- 
meter, Aylsham, Norfolk, millers—H. and J. Calcutt, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge, 
butchers—Henwood aud Smith, Foster Lane, Cheapside—Lord and Walker, Warth, 
Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers — Smallpiece and Parley, Lisbon, merchants— 
Hulley and Lightfoot, Frodsham, Cheshire, surgeons—Cradock and Harrison, Middles- 
borongh, Yorkshire, biscuit-bakers—Griffin and Co. Withymoor, Worcestershire, uail- 
Manutacturers ; as far as regards T, Beach--Mollison and Davies, Dorset Street, Port- 
mat Square, surgeons — Greaves and Stockdale, Turton Mills, Edgeworth, calico- 
printers—Cvooke and Bevan, Ross, Herefordshire, attornies at-law—Nicholson and Stock- 
dale, Bury, Lancashire, tea-dealers—Ratcliffle and Co. Thornton, Yorkshire, stone- 
delvers; as far as regards Ratcliffe and Co.—Taylor and Co. machine-makers; as far 
as regards N, Siddell, 









INSOLVENT. 

Joy, Wittiam, Tonbridge, plumber, Oct. 19. 

BANRRUPTS. 

Barretr Jane, Boston, machiue-maker, to surrender Nov. 4, Dec. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs, Hollway and Co. Boston ; and Messrs. 'Tooke and Son, Bedford Row. 

Bisser, Wint1aM ALFRED, Manchester, silk-manufacturer, Nov. 9, Dec. 1: solici- 
ae aie, Johnson and Co, Temple; and Messrs. Bagshaw aud Stephenson, Man- 
chester, 

Bukrett, Epwarp, Liverpool, ironmonger, Oct, 31, Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johuson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Stringer and Dewhurst, Liverpool. 

Cuvzn, Ropert Ranpatt, Newgate Street, seedsman and florist, Oct. 26, Dec. 1: 
Solicitor, Mr. Dyer, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Hottoway, Jonny, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, straw-hat-manufacturer, Oct, 26, Dec. 
1: solicitor, Mr. Rains, Bucklersbury ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmouger 

ane, 

JAMES, Witiram Henry, Redditch, ironmonger, Nov. 3. Dec. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
—_ and Metcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs, Tyndall and Rawlins, Bir- 
ingham, 

Jarman, Joun, Exeter, chandler, Nov. 2, Dec. 1: solicitor, Mr. Bennett, Feather- 
Stoue Buildings ; and Messrs. Loosemore and Govett, Tiverton. 

Kincswes.t, WILLIAM, Liverpool, cooper, Nov. 6, Dec. 1 : solicitors, Messrs, Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr, Frodsham, Liverpool, 

MACLEOD, AnGus, Adam’s Court, Broad Street, commission-agent, Nov. 6, Dec. 1: 
hall a Harris, Lincoln’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. George Lackington, Basing- 
il Street, 

_Mircnzut, Witrram, St. Helen's Place, banker, Oct. 31, Dec. 1: solicitor, Mr. Price, 
King William Street 3 Official assiguee, Mr. William Whitmore, Basinghall Street, 










Mirrin, Riewarp, Leeds, draper, Nov. 1, Dee. 1: solicitors, Mr. Burt, Alderman- 


bury ; and Mr. Benuett, Manchester. 

Suxpparp, Joun, Grosvenor Street, wine merchant, Oet. 97, Dee. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Willizms, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Vow tes, Tuomas, Yatton, Somersetshire, tailor, Oct. 31, Dee. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Shearman and Freeman, Bartlett’s Buildings; aud Mr, Day, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 10, Fry, Wrotham, corn-dealer—Nov. 13, Large, Great Queen Street, coach- 
maker—Nov. 10, Christmas and Hart, Rotherithe, cement manufacturers—Nov. 13, 
Frisby, Mark Lane, wine-merchant--Nov. 13, Chambers, Holles Street, milliner— 
Nov. 10, D. and J. Down, High Holborn, hatters—Nov. 13, Williams, Cardiff, draper— 
Nov, 10, Stanbridge, Marshall, and Williams, Bunhill Row, manufacturers of artificial 
skins—Dec. 28, Davenport, Chester, woollen-draper--Nov. 11, Sykes, Liverpool, tailor 
—Nov. 20, Widnell, Kidderminster, carpet manufacturer—Nov. 27, Hook, Davenport, 
linen-draper—Nov. 15, Pears, Coventry, silkman—Nov. 13, Fowler, Lymington, wine- 
merchant—Nov. 13, Carter, Rumbridge, tanner—Nov. 14, Fowler, Basingstoke, 
victualler—Dee, 18, Wall, Stonehouse, coal-dealer—Nov. 14, Davies, Wrexham, grocer 
--Nov. 13, Terry, Bath, hardwareman, 

CRRTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 10. 

Wood, Rochdale, money-scrivener— Butler, Tonbridge, Tonbridge -ware manufacturer 
—Dorset, Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, grazier—Calvert, Worthing, woollen-draper—Cake- 
bread, Warwick, stone-mason— Babbage, Great Yarmouth, mast-maker--Curtis, Step- 
ney, shipping butcher—Lee, Worcester, butcher, 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
































Saturday) Monday |\Tuesday| Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday, 

3 per Cent.Consols....... 92¢ 924 92¢ 92§ 92¢ 92¢ 
DittoforAccount........- 93 923 923 923 92 924 
3 per Cent. Reduced ......|91g ex d 91z 91¥ 914 914 91§ 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ..../99¢ ex d 998 992 994 9943 994 
New 34 per Cents.........] 1003 1008 100% 1004 1003 100¢ 
Long Annuities........../14§ ex d 144 143 143 14g 143 
Bank Stock,8 perCt...+++6.|208$exd} 209 2093 2094 209 2094 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......] —— 261% 2612 261% 262 _ 
Exchequer Bills,2}d.p.diem{ 52 pm 52 50 51 50 51 

India Bonds, 4 perCent...] 54 pm 54 52 54 53 53 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.]| —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austrian ...cccseeeees 3 — — /}'Ditto, (Ditto)..... - —_ 
Belgian..... 5 — 104 Mississippi (New).... _ -=— 
Brazilian. ..... ee 84 || Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 _— 
Buenos Ayres....-6046. 6 — —— }| New York (payble.1845) 5 —_— 
CHIE < ccccssccccses © — —— | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 25¢ |, Ohio......sessseceree 6 — _— 
Danish......sccssseee 3 — % || Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 93 

Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53$ ||Peruvian...cecseeeeee 6 — 20% 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ |, Portuguese .... e~3 — 24% 
French. cosseccesecece — {800.75c. || Ditto, .....cccceeseee 5 — —-— 
Ditto....c.secccccesee 9 — [109 Oc |!Ditto New ....eeeeeee 5 — Tt 
Greek of 1825....0008. 5 — — |/Prussian.......cceeeee 4 — —_ 
Louisiana. . <f — 96 ||Russianof1822.......5 — 1103 
Mexican..... 5 — 24 | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — ad 
DittO .c.eeecevereeeee 6 — 27¢ \'Spanish Consolidated.. 5 — | 20% 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........-] —— 4{Commercial Docks............| 55 


TRESS) So) 








BOIAMER « cscesecvcseve eo] —— |! East India......... 

Brazilian Imperial .... GB aes cicccscccnnscacuns 53¢ 
British From cc cccsccccceccocec ———= [SG MaUNONEG cccccdudeccosand 934 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . TRA. . TWest IeGivcccccceccccsconses 934 
United Mexican ........eeee0+ 23 | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... — 
Australian Agricultural....+.--| —— || London Westminster Bank ..., 21 


|National Provincial Bank..... 324 


Canada Company ...ee.eeeeeee | —— |] 
(Provincial Bank of Ireland ,... 40 


General Steam Navigation.....{ —— 








GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT,20, 

The arrival of Wheat and Flour this week has been very moderate, and the trade is 
firm in full as good terms as on Monday. Barley meets a dull sale, except for the 
better sorts; but Beans and Peas are not cheaper. The Oat trade is dull, and the few 
sales made are on rather worse terms. In other articles no alteration, 


4, a %& fe 
84 .. 35 | Oats, Feed. £0 .. 93 
36... 38) Fine,.. 24 .. 25 
88..40| Poland... 23 .. 2% 
30 .. 34 Fine 25..26 
36 .. 39 | Potato... 26 .. 27 
Fine... 28.4. 29 


s. 
..35, Maple 
30| White 
86 Boiler: 
50... 56| Beans, ’ 
58... 60 Db ceccc 
33 ..34 Harrow...s0e Ove O} 





8. a. 
Wheat,Red New 40to 50| Rye, New 
INE s.eeeeee. 52+. 56! Barley, s 
New 


















. 2 58 .. 60 Fine... 
ves 62 «6 65) Peas,Hog 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

The show of Beasts this morning is mostly of such inferior quality, that, though 
the trade generally is far from good, the best sorts are rather readily bought up, and at 
prices equal to late quotations, For Sheep there is also a limited demand, and it is 
only for very choice descriptions that 4s, 8d. is maintained. Calves scarcely make 
5s. 2d. for any, which is a decline of full 2d, from Monday. Pigs continue at 5s. 6d, for 
small and delicate, but other kinds are not very free in disposal, and somewhat lower 
in their value than before. 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 
Br. Of, to 3s, Gd to 49 Ol, seccovee 38. 24.to Se, Sd, to 48 Bd 
& ce & 8 «a 4 3 46 ww € & ua GC SE 
S&S wa &£& & wow FS 4 0 « 4 2 wow 5 @ 
Oa 3 28 a OTS 40 ee & € « @ O 
@ © c @_0 5 VU wo 09 0 w 0 @ 





oe O 0 
* To sink the offal p 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 

eosee 1008. tO 1063. cone B08 10 978. 2.... 845. to 1005, + 90s,tolcds 
85 sence 0 oO 0 e 


H Good. .eveseese 
snk 90 - eo 





Inferior... . ee 

NEW ees i. 6 © se ew 6 Ow @ 
Clover.....0s 110 .. 118 80 4. 115 100 .. 120 100 ., 115 
Straw, Wheat .. eccee SS oe 42 36 .. 40 - 84 « 40 3t .. 36 





OILS. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 

































Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil...cccceececcceseeeseeepertun 35’. @ 
Wheat,..ccooe 561 1d. | Rye... .ereeeee 335 Od. | .0004. Refined . cocccere SF 6 
29° 4 CANS co .c000e 40 2 | Limveed Oil ......ceccecsecceccccevecses 28 8 
. 229 10 Peas .cccccece 36 «(5 Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,...per1000 12 0 
GN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake ...cecees eeseeeseesperton 5 W 
+ 30s. Bd, | Rye .eceeeeeee 19s. od, Raw Fat, per stone....,. + 245d 
Barley... 4 Beans. o 9 6 a _ ae 
Oats... 9 | Peas....csees- 15 6 COALS, 
Wall’s End, Best.. erton 2is, to 238.91. 
FLOUR, eee inferior sseo 2 0 
r . ersack 50s.to 55s. 2 
Seconds be «45 «a & SUGAR. 
Essexand son b hi -42 2. 48 Muscovado..... « perewt. 33:6¢d,to 0 
Norfolkand Stockton.... sceesne 48 ce OS Molasses....o0s eee eee 














BULLION. 


BREAD.,.. 7d.to 9i.theélb. Loaf 
Gold, Portugal, in Coin ......per Sige = < 


BUTTER....Best Fresh l4s.0d .perdoz 





























7 esse Foreign, in Bars .. 

HOPs. sees New Doubloons ... o 
KentPockets,.,,,.,.percwt. 3!. 3s... 4l. 4s.) Silver,in Bara, Standard o 4 14 
ChoiceDitto.... 4 10 ..6 O |.... New Dollars .....0+- o 4 % 
Sussex Pockets, 3 3.4 8 
gSuperfineDitto,.. - 8 10 ..8 16 METALS. 

— Tron, in Bars = . 2 100. 915 0 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars ‘ 17 0... 417 6 
Scotch Reds per cwt.0/, Os.0d, to Ol. 0s, Od, | Quicksilver, 36.000 
Jiddling a 02 930 Copper, Cake, per ton 0 0. 0 @ 
Ware veces 0©¢6.07050 Lead, Pig , seveees ly @.. @ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





aEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, OTHELLO. MOOR OF VENICE. 
With the SPITFIRE, and THE WATERMAN. 

On Tuesday, THE PROVOKED HUSBAND, the 
QUAKER, and the SPITFIRE, 

On Wednesday. THE BRIDAL. After which FRA 
DIAVOLO. 

On Thursday, VIRGINIUS, the SPITFIRE, and 
KATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 

Boxes 5s.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s. 6d.; Second 
Priee 1s. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Price ls. 
Upper Gallery Is.; Second Priee 1s. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 


Rory O’More triumphant! 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
tw RO 8.2% O’M OR E! 
To be followed by 
& THE DEATH TOKEN! 
To conclude with 
THE MAN WITH THE NOSE. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, entrance 
near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry side 
of the River, is open to the public daily, (except Sunday) 
from Nine in the Morning until dusk. Admittance One 
Shilling each. Both Archways are brilliantly lighted 
with Gas, and the descent 1s by an easy Staircase. The 
Tonnel is now 750 feet long, and is completed to within 
sixty yards of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 

By Order, J. Cuaruizr, Clerk to the Company. 

Thames Tunnel Office, Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook. 
N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by an 
Omnibus, every half-heur, from Gracechurch Street, and 
Charing Cross; also by the Woolwich and Greenwich 
Steam Boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall, 
and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour; and the Railway 
Carriages from London bridge, at every } 


nour. 
EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnifieent Steam Ships LON- 
N and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 25th Oct. 
—9 Morning. 
The PERTH, Capt. 
10 Morning. 
Berths secured, and information obtaiued, at Hore’s 
Dandee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Cast 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272 
Wapping. ExvizaBbeTsH Hore, Agent. 



























Spink, Wednesday, Ist Noy.-— 











Oo oF OrnpNANCcE, 2d Oct. 1837. 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do hereby 
give Notice, thé 1 sell by Public Auction, at the 
Tower, on We Sth, and Thursday h October, 
1827, at Eleven o’Clock in the Forenvon precisely, sundry 
Lots of Old Stores, consisting of Accoutrements, Militis 
Clothing, Great Coats, Boots, Bedding, Knapsacks, 
Tents, Flags, Iron Pots, Fenders, Fire-irons, Standing 
Vices, Tools, Fire-engines, Leather lose, Brushes, Drums, 
aves for Barrels, Chests, Book-covers, 
Tin-ware, Gates, Doors, Window-frames, Old Ropes, Can- 
vas, Firewood, and various other effects, the whole of 
which may be viewed at the Tower, as expressed in the 
Catalogues, one Week previous to the Sale, (Sunday ex- 
cepied,) from 10 o’Clock till 4, upon application to the 
Principal Storekeeper’s Office at that Place, where Cata- 
logues of the Lots ; Conditions of the Sale will be 

delivered to those Persons who may apply for the same, 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byuam, Secretary. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 53, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Op un. 
CuarLes Srew r, in submitting his Estab! ent 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woated Cloths ; as he is more anxious to produce 
a good article : lerate price, than to astonish the 
Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 
faction, ; 











































List oF Casu Prices. 
Dress Coats of the Hest Saxony £5. d. £5.d4 

















Woaded Cloths, from......... » 212 0to3 10 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... 300—-40 0 
Great Coats of Wa 

Cloths .... 218 0—410 0 
Rich Velvet W » 18 O0—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto ............. 018 0—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers......0.....0 150—-14M4 0 
Plain Suit of Livery.......... ‘ oe 40 0 
DPD ESSERT FRUIT KNIVES AND 

FORKS, Plated on Silver 
VP Steel Blades. Blades. 
Plain ivory handles, silver ferrules, per 

Mozen pair .....,.00.+ ae .- £3 30 £8186 
Carved ivory handles, silver ferrales, 

per dozen pair ........ Feo Weires - 3166 9 90 
Plain pearl handles, silver ferrules 

DMP TRIAN 5 5.0 oss 018.04 oe ceune ook 440 11110 
Carved pearl handles, silver ferrules, 

opted -5 80 12120 


King’s Pattern, or Queen’s Pattern, 
silver handles, stststeseseeree 6166 14140 
T. COX SAVORY, Working Gold and Silversmith 

47, Cornhill, London. ; 

a 7 > > wry? , <_< 
NTERESTING and USEFUL— 

A small Apparatus to be placed upon the ears has 
been invented by Dr. SCOTT, which enables Deaf Per- 
sous to hear Conversations. These Vorce Conpuctors 
are put on and off like Spectacles; Ladies wear them 
under their Caps and Gentlemen with their Hats.—The 
| 67 soon of hearing by means of this litile apparatus 
has been warmly acknowledged by all who have adopted 
it. THE NEW LAVEMENT FOUNTAIN (invented 
by the same professional gentleman ) supersedes the in- 
jurious practice of h tbitually taking opening medicine, 
and by a curious piinciple (different from every other 
apparatus) discharges a continued Stream, and conse- 
quently precludes the admission of air! It resembles 

a small book, which may be put into the pocket and used 

by the most infirm person or timid female. Both the 


above are to be procured only of Scorr and Co, 369, 
Strand, three doors from Exeter Hall, 








GAME LISTS. 
§ OMRON, MIDDLESEX, AND 


WESTMINSTER, 
SECOND PUBLICATION, 
PERSONS who have obtained GAME CERTIFICATES 
for the Year 1837, 


List I. 

General Game Certificates, at 3/. 13s. 6d. each. 
Allfrey, Geo. Stamford-hill | Oddie, Hy. H. Portland-pl. 
Andrews, Edw. Kensington} Osmond, Jno.South Mimms 
Ashby, Charles, Staines Pasley, John, Enfield 
Baugh, Edw. Enfield Paris, Thomas, ditto 
Bacon, Huntley,Tottenham } Palmer, Richard, ditto 
Batt, Geo. West Drayton Partridge, John W. South 
Barclay, Alex. Teddington Mimms 
Barclay, Geo. Lombard-st. | Partridge, Leonard, Hendon 


Barnard,Thos. New Broad-st | Prime, Richard, Enfield 
Baines, Edw. Hoxten | Prime, William, Enfield 
Beauclerk, Lord Amelius,} Pratt, Johu, King-street 


Praed, B. J. M. Fleet-street 
| Price, George, Mile-end 

| Provarl, Oliver, Hadley 
Benn, Charles jun.Cranford | Puckle, Henry, Doctors’ 
Billis, John, Doctors’ Com-| Commons 


Highyate | 
' 
1 
| 
| 
| Patter, Robert, Enfield 
i 
| 


Betts, John, Goldsmith-st. 
Beasley, Dr. Hayes 


Percival, Philip, Knights- 
bridge Barracks 

Pellew, George, Fenchurch 
Street 

Podger, John, Greenford 

Phillips, Daniel, Tottenham 


mons 
Bourdillon, Thos, Lincoln's 
inn 
Boileau, J. P. Up. Brook-st. 
Boards, Edw. Edmonton 
Boucher, Edw. Tottenham 
Browne, Markham, Hinde-st 
Brailsford, Richard, Eufield | Read, John, Harrow 
Browning, Thomas, Enfield ; Reid, John, South Mimms 
Busk, Edw. T, Edmonton Riddell, J. R. Enfield 
Burton, Capt. H. Enfield | Rice, Sam. jun. Billiter-st. 
Blunden, Rich. Market-st. | Russell, Lord John, Wilton- 
Blackburn, W. H.Cooper’s- | 
| 
! 





crescent 

Seymour, Lord Geo. Hamp- 
ton court 

| Sergeant, John, Enfield 

| Sewell, George, Up. Thames- 
street 

Simmons, Rob. Edmonton 

Soames, Chas. Tottenbam 

Sole, Wm. Henry, Alder- 
manbury 

Small, W. L. Tottenham 

Stanffer, Jutius, Skinner- 
street, Suow-hill 

Stanley, J. H. Edmonton 

| Stanborough, James, Isle- 

worth 


Tow 
Caffall, Robert, Market-st. 
Carberry, Thos. Enfield 
Carter, William, Highgate 
Collins, James, Enfield 
Connop, Henry, Enfield 
Davis, Thos. Acton 
Dancer, Francis, Harrow 
Douglas, James A. Ealing 
Dodds, Hill, Enfield 
Dodds, Joseph, Tottenham 
Ellis, George, Edmonton = | 
Ewing, J. 18, Park-crescent 
Everet, William, Enfield 
Fitzpatrick, Capt. Jno. 15, 

Fludyer-street | Lord Dudley, Wil- 
Fruin, Jos. New Bond-st. | ton-crescent 
Gage, John, 8, Eatou-place | Stopford, John, Little Stan- 
Garner, Richard, Enfield [| more 
Gould, Capt. Gloucester-pl. | Scott, James, Shepperton 
Guthrie, Geo, J. Berkeley-st | St. Alban’s, Ilis Grace the 
Gris J.R. Entield Duke of, Highgate 
Green, James, Harrow Talbot, Wm. Tottenham 
Gray, Benjamin, Enticld | Temple, Richard, Great 
Glover, William, Tottenham Titchfield-street 
Glossop, John J, Is) -worth | Tinsley, Wm, South Mimms 
Hallifax, Thos, Port! nd-pl | Titmuss, George, ditto 
Hawkins, Geo.C. Ick: sham | Tillyer, Robert jun, Har- 



































Harris, J.G.2,Old Pali -e-yd mondsworth 
Harris, Edvard, Hagi Tuck, Thomas, Tottenham 
Hodsdon, Joseph, Hari v | Thomas, Le Marchant, En- 


. Tottenl: m field 
I. Bell co .rt,} Tudor, Henry, Dalston 
Mincing-lane | ‘l'rimmer, John, Lower Bel- 
Hogarth, T. VP. Isleworth | grave-strect 
Hogarth, J. P. Isleworth Unwiu, Samuel, Lombard. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Holbrook, J 
Howes, Win. | 





Jones, Jolin, Clapton street 

King, Thomas, Toitenham | Vale, Joseph, Shoreditch 

Knight, Thomas, Edmonton | Vincent, Hy. Kensington 

Knight, Fred. Edmonton Walford, RobertCrook, Hil- 

Lockner, Christ. P. Eufield lingdon 

Logsdon, John, Hadley } Walker, Wm. Enfield 

Lumley, Rob. W.Suffolk-st.; Warburton, Henry, Chelsea 

Lloyi,Jas. T. Twickenham |; Waterhouse, Jao, Edmonton 

Merrick, Thos. Sunbury Williams, Edward Jones, 

Merrick, Thos, jun.Ashford- i 
ford 

Meyer, James, Enfield 

Millar, John, Enfield 








Sdward, ditto 
Wilson, Josiah, ditto 
Wilson, Rich, Drury-lane 
Morgan, Cadogan, Middle; Willan,Leonard,Tottenham 

Temple | Wicks, Benj. Edmonton 
Napier, Thos. Whitefriars | Wells, John, Lombard st. 
Naylor, George, Enfield | Wood, George, Ealing 
Nash, Henry, Edmonton | Whaley, Jolin, Enfield 
Nash, William, ditto | Whitehead, John, ditto 
Neibour, Charles, Uxbridge | Wrangham, Digby, Inner 
Nicholl, Jos, Twickenham | ‘eniple 








Scurepu.es A and B. 
List of Persons, being Assessed Servants, for whom Game 
Ceitificates are taken out at Ll, 5s. each. 
Name and Residence. Appointed by, and for what Place. 
Barham, Jolin, Isleworth. , Duke ot Northumberland, for 
Isleworth, Sion Manor 
Field, John, Littleton.....Col. Thomas Wood, for Lit- 
tleton Manor 
Haines, William, Enfield.,James Meyer, Esq. for fhe 
Manors of Worcester, and 
Capels and Honey Lands, 
Parish of Enfield 
List oF Persons Licensep To DEAL In GAME, 
Allwright, William, Little Newport-street 
Saker, Samuel Camfield, Half-moon-passage 
Baker, Charles Newcomb, Half-moon-passage 
Brown, William, Newyate- market 
Cox, William Henry, Skinner’s-place 
Cook, Ann, King-street 
Cooke, John A. Newgate-market 
Darling, Daniel Alban, Bull’s-head-passage 
Fenn, Charles, Frith-street 
Glover, Priscilia, Mason’s Alley, Basinghall street 
Howard, Ebenezer, Ship Tavern passage 
Haines, Richard, New Bond-street 
Harris, Samuel, Wells-street, Jermyn-street 
Joshua, Abraham, Copthall court 
Joshua, Johu, Copthail-court 
O’ Lara, Owen, 7, Compton-street 
Pilley, James, St. Peter's alley, Cornhill 
Taylor, Heury, Union-street, Old Artillery-ground 
Made up to the 10th of October. 
By Order of the Board, 
C. PRESSLY, Secretary, 








CHEMISTRY.—LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
R. D. B. REID’s WINTER COURSE 


of LECTURES commences on Wepyespay, 8th 
NovemBer, at Ten a.M. and continues to the end of 
April, Examinations and Practical Exercises every gy. 
turday. Ticket, 3. 5s. 

PRACTICAL COURSE.—The PRACTICAL 
CLASSES for CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY com. 
mence on Wednesday, the 8th November. Gentlemen 
proposing to attend are requested to give in their names 
that the elass hours may be arranged. ' 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given 
on the Evening of Wednesday, 8th Nov. at Eight p.4, 
Ticket tothe Course, 3/, 5s. Ticket to both Courses, 5), 7, 

These Courses qualify for Surgeons’ Hall, for the Army 
Navy, Medical Boards, &c 

Students of General Science, Engineers, Manufacturers 
Agriculturists, and Gentlemen going abroad, instructe 
in Chemical Analysis. 

lass Room, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, 

5th October 1837. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,~ 


A member of the Royal College of Surgeons, aug 
Licentiate of the Apothecaries Company, who is the re. 
sident medical officer of a public institution at the Wes 
end of the town, at which there are upwards of four thoy. 
sand patients annually admitted, would be happy to re. 
ceive a YOUTH of respectable connexions into his est. 
blishment as an APPRENTICE (at an equivalent by 
moderate premium), who would have ample opportunities 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of his protessiog 
during his apprenticeship, so as to be fully qnalified fy 
his examinations at the College aud Hall at its expira. 
tion. He would have gratuitous admission to Lectures 
on Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Practical Anatomy 
and Demonstrations, Principles and Practice of Medicina 
Materia Medica, Principles aud Practice of Surgery, Mid. 
wifery, Medical Jurisprudence, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
and Botany. Every respectable and satisfactory refer 
ence will be given and required.—For further particulars 
apply by letter (post-paid) addressed W, X. F. 25, Great 
Quebee Street, Montague Square. 


RENCH WOOL MATTRESSE 
In consequence of the very frequent inquiries for 
MATTRESSES made on the principles of those of 
France, F. HEAL and SON have directed their atten 
tion to the production of an article which should be quite 
eyual to the best Mattresses made in Paris, andl 
exclusively manufacturers of Bedding, they are enablel 
to offer the very best French Mattresses at the same 
prices that are usually charged for those generally mate 
in this country.—F. Heat and Son, Bedding Manulae- 
turers, 203, Tottenham Court Road, 
Y HIS MAJESTY LETTERS 
PATENT.—INSTANT LIGHT.— JONES’ 
PROMETILEANS.— The advantage of these Ligh 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is the 
plicity and durability ; neither time or climate will « 
riorate from their original quality; they are com; 
a minute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
quarter of a drop uf sulphuric acid, surrounded by chi- 
rate of potash, and inclosed iu wax-paper, for the purpos 
of burning snfficient time to seal a letter, and enii 
being burnt, a fragrant perfume, A cmal 
are recommended foi the purpose of cr 
and thereby causing the tlame. 
Manutactory, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand. 
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ALMON, ODY, and Co. Patentees 

of the Self Adjusting TRUSS, beg to CAUTION 

the Public against the num-rous nomiual Patentees and 
curing impostors, both foreign and domestic. Sansvy, 
Opy, and Co’s. Trusses have been in use thirty years, aud 













are found by experieuce to afford more ease i 
rity for the rclicfof Hernia than any other ins 
now in use, and continue to be recommended by the 
eminent surgeons. 
N.B. Persons in the country are requested to send 
circumference of the body an inch Lelow the hips. 
Sold by one or more Druggists in every city and prin. 
cipal town in the United Kingdom, 
Mauufactory, 292, Strand, London, 


ANINE DISCERN MEQI. 


Twelve agents of twelve blackiug-makers had met, 
Each lauding as best his employer's fine jet, 
When thus they agreed—that, all doubt to aboli 
Each man should his boot with his own blacking 
Which ranged in next room, that a dog should be chose 
The brightest of all to pick out from the dozen. 
A boot like a mirror the dog soon selected, 
Though not of the choice that his master expected, 
But one that its lustre, transcendently grand, 
From Warren’s Mart gained—No. 30, the Strand. 
ERVOUS DEBILITY, &e.—MEDI 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may fee] interested 1 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—L. The 
Aigis of Life presents an extended view of the catise 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2, The Syphilist contains practical observ 
tions on gonorrhoea, &c, 3. Hygeiana tieats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: ‘“ ‘These books ca 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful resuit 0: 
the author's experience.’— London Morning Journ. 
«The precepts containedin this work areintere sting and 
useful.’’—Ldinburh Paper. ‘ This publication offers t! 
most important advantages.”—Glasyow Paper.‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. ‘They com 
bine utility withsimplicity,and we recommend them a 
cordingly.”—Dublin WeeklyJournal. The above my be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, ¢ vatherin’ 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 
Calton Street Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgow; 4M 
ofall Booksellers, 5s.each. Messrs.Goss may be com 
sulted every day at their house; and paticuts in the 
remotest partsof thecountrycan betreated succe fully 
on theirdescribing minutely the case, and euclosin¢ 
remittance for advice and medicine, which cau be fore 
warded to any part oftheworld. No difficulty cau i 
asthe medicines will be securely packed, and carefury 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co. M.R.Us 
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Surgeons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 
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eS Z 
ished, in a pocket volume, neatly bound in 
Jost Publishes cloth, Price 3¢. 6d. : 
HE ASSEMBLED COMMONS ; 
on PARLIAMENTARY BioGRAPHER: with an Ab- 
f the Law of Election, aud the Usages of Par- 
By a Memaer of the Mippie Temprz. 
k contains the most accurate account of the 
family, connexions, &c. of each Member of the present 
Parliament, and will be found the most complete Par- 
jiamentary Guide that is published. 
Landon: Scorr, WxBsteR, and Grary, Charter. 
house Square. 


stract 0 


Jiament. 
This wor 





‘ lete, in 10 vols. fep. Svo. illustrated by original 
Mofape aud Frontispieces, and handsomely bound in 
doth and lettered, Price 3/. 


HE BRITISH COLONIAL 


LIBRARY; forming a popular and authentic 
Description of the several Colonies of the British Em- 
pire; founded on official and public Documents, furnished 
by Government, the Hen. East India Company, &c. ; 
and dedicated, by express command, to the King. 

By R. Montaomery Martin, Esq. F.S.S. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1.—The CANADAS, UPPER and LOWER. 

Vol. IL—NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND, SWAN RIVER, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Vol. I1L.—The CAPE of GOOD HOPE, MAURI- 
TIUS, &e. 7 - 

Vols. 1V.and V.—The WEST INDIES. 

Vol. VI.—NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK,&c, 

Vol. VUL—GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, &e. we 

Vols. VIII. and IX.-The EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
POSSESSIONS. 

Vol. X.—~POSSESSIONS in the INDIAN and AT- 
TANTIC OCEANS, viz. CEYLON, &c,; WESTERN 
AFRICA, &e. 

Each Colony forms a distinct work, and can be had 
separately. ; ; 

Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
Published this Day, 

ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAP. BOOK, 1833. 
Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings, 
Illustrated with Poems by L. E. L. 
Quarto, handsomely bound, 21s. 

“The author of this volume is Miss Landon: anda 
very wonderful work it is.”’—Spectator. 

* some of the sweetest poetry 
Miss Landon has ever produced—besides a great number 
of beautiful engravings.”—United Serrice Gazette. 

Embellished with 16 Plates, engraved on steel in the 

best manner, elegantly bound in morocco, 15s, 

THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1833, 

Edited by the Rev. W. Extts, 

This Annual is devoted to the advancement of Religion 
] », and its extension abroad ; «nd includes Original 

ions from « ished Christian Writers, 
Hlers, aud Missionar without reference to sect 















































or party. 
«“ This Annual, in the solidity and permanent interest 
ofits subjects, may almost claim the character of peren- 
nial, from the world to which it is addressed.” —Spectator, 
Oct. 14. 

“ This is a very beautiful and solidly attractive volume, 
both as respects its literature and illustrations. Among 
t 
e 








the latter we notice the only portrait of Mrs. Fletcher 
ver published ; it is an admirable liker » and will be 
an object of great interest to her admirers,”— United 
Service Gazette. 
Tue onty Juventue ANNvAL For 1838, 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1833, 
By Aones StrickLanpd and Bernarp Barron, 

Containing 16 Engravings, and forming an attractive 
and instructive volume for Family Presents and School 
ri Price 8s, 








“ The literary department of the volume has been pre- 
pared with the most careful attention to the great object 
of inculcating the precepts of virtue and rel 
excluding from the pages of the Juvenile Ser 
every thing likely to prod bias to levity, affectation, 
and false sentimeut.’’—Zditor’s Preface. 

“This is the prettiest annual tor the use of young 
people that we have seen; and the literary contents are 
ofan unusually high character. ‘ The Captive Princess’ 
isa charming poem.”— Literary Gazette. 

FISHER S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 1838, 
Second Series of 
Tuirty-SEvEN Views IN Syria, THE Hoty Lanp, 
Asta Minor, &e, 

From Original Drawings on the spot, by W. H. Barr- 
LeTr. With Descriptions by J, Carne, Esq. in English 
or French, Quarto, handsomely bound, 21s. 

“To those who have fortune, leisure, and enterprise, 
what more seductive inducements could be offered than 
the scenes placed before us by the pencils of Bartlett, 
Purser, and others, in the present volume? Who would 
hot enjoy a seat in the court of the country-house uear 
Damascus; or ramble among the ruins of Seleucia; or 
walk into the bazaar at Jaffa; or skim the bright waters 
under the ‘ pirate town’ of Alaya; or land in the beauti- 
ful harbour at Rhodes; or staud where Ibrahim Pasha 
encamped; or stroll among the pillars that yet remain 
ef Soli; or search out one of the villages of Barouk on 
Nount Lebanon; nay, we had almost said, who would 
hesitate to take up his final rest in the Turkish burying- 
ground at Sidon?”—Court Journal, Oct. 7. ory 

GAGE D’AMITIE, 1838, 

? Tue Miptanp Countizs Tourist; 

Uniform with, and forming the Fourth and last volume 
ofthe “ Northern Tourist” serie Seventy-three Views 

















of Castles, Cities, Towns, Scenery, &e. in the Counties of 


Chester, D by, Leicester, Lincolu, Nottingham, and 
i utland, from Original Drawings on the spot by Thomas 
All mM. With Deseriptions in English or French, 4to. 
‘dudsomely bound, 21s. 
asics In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 18s. 
THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM THE 
FOURTH. 
Biniarie By the Rev. G, N, Wriaurt, M.A. 
re a rellished With Sixteen highly-finished Plates, prin- 
te of Vortraits of celebrated Naval Commanders, from 
¢ Original Paintings ia the Naval Gallery of Green- 
Wich Hospital, ‘ 
all thei? opportune aud useful performance, collecting 
Shen he sie potent the late reign, and enlivening 
intle. Oct, 7 ia collection of anecdote. —Literary 


Fisuer, Son, and Co, London and Paris. 


This Day is Published, Tenth- Edition, corrected and 
greatly improved, containing the Alterations and Addi- 
tions of the last Loudon Pharmacopia, and the New 
Freneh and American Remedies, Price 5s. 6d. in cloth 
lettered; or 6s. 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges (as a pockets 


book,) 
CONSPECTUS of the PHARMA- 
COPGIAS of the London, Edinburgh, and Dub 
lin Colleges of Physicians; being a Practical Compen- 
dium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
By A. T. THomson, M.D. F.L.S. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeuties in Uni- 
versity College, London, &c. &e, 
By the Same Author, 

THE LONDON DISPENSATORY. The New 
Edition, completely corrécted, will be Published during 
the present month. Also, 

ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERA. 
PEUTICS. 2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 2ls. boards 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





In the Press, and speedily will be Published, a Complete 
and Uniform Edition of 
HE 


WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM, under the Superintendence of his 
Executor, Joun Bowrinea. 

Including a reprint (in some cases, with Additions trom 
the MSS. left by Bentham) of such of his works as have 
already been printed in the English language ; a Trans- 
lation (also with occasional Additions from the MSS.) of 
those works of Bentham which have been published in 
the French language by M. Dumont ; and Selections 
from Bentham’s Unpublished Writings, edited from his 
original MSS. by gentlemen who are knowa to have been 
honoured by his confidence and regard. 

This first complete and uniform edition of Bentham’s 
very numerous works, which, if printed in the usual man- 
ner of new books, would fill about thirty volumes, and 
cost about 212. will, it is expected, be comprised in from 
six to eight large volumes 8vo. closely but beautifully 
printed in double columns, and costing only about 61. 6s. 
The issue of the works will be in Parts. Any Part may 
he had separately, as the edition is to be stereotyped. 
A Portrait of Bentham, a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 
ings, and a very complete Index, will form part of the 
edition. 

Part I. will be Published on Ist January 1838 and 
contain the “Principles of Morals and Legisiation,” 
reprinted from the Original Edition, with Additions, from 
the MSS. of the Author. 

In the preface to the Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, Bentham says—* The following 
then are the titles of the works, by the publication of 
which the preseut designs of the author would be com- 
pleted: they are exhibited in the order which seems to 
him best suited for apprehension, and in which they 
would stand disposed, were the whole assemblage ready 
to come out at once. 

Part 1. Priuciples of Legislation in matters of Civil Law. 
2. Principles of Legislation in matters of Penal Law. 

Priuciples of Legislation in matters of Procedure. 

Principles of Legislation in matters of Reward. 

. Principles of Legislation in matters of Constitu- 

tional Law. 

Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 
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sof Legislation in matters of Interna- 
tional Law. 

Principles of Legislation in matters of Finance. 

. Principles of Legislation in matters of Political 

Economy. 

10. Plan of a Code of Laws, complete in all its 
branches considered in respeet to its form.” 

It is intended, therefore, as nearly as possible, to ob- 
serve this arrangement in the publication of this edi- 
tion of Bentham’s works; that it may be seen how far he 
has covered the whole of the above field, and applied the 
principle of utility to the solution of the interesting 
questions which it presents. 

The publication of the whole of these works, in an ac- 
cessible form in English,* will not fail to mark an era 
lation in Great Britain, 
eficial changes ; 
all acts of spolia- 
m the few or from 


rae.) 





in the science of politics and le; 
and hasten forward the progress of all be 
whilst they will erect a barrier agai 
tion and wrong, whether proceeding f 
the many. 

To the Politician, these volumes will furnish a correct 
test by which to try the measures he is called upon to 
approve or condemn. To the gislator, they will bea 
mine from which he may extract valuable materials for 
his future labours. To the Moralist, they will present a 
secure foundation upon which to raise an enduring su- 
perstrueture; whilst it is believed that the highest re- 
ligious truths will be found allied with the great prin- 
ciples of legislation which the master mind of Bentham 
has developed. 

To enumerate the improvements which have arisen 
from the diffusion of these principles, would, indeed, be 
to enumerate nearly all the important refo 
have, of late years, taken place iu our insti ms. To 
anticipate their future influence would be vain as the 
attempt to estimate the grains of corn which n 
duced in all future harvests, from the harv 
have been hitherto gathered in. 

In super-royal 8vo. Seventh Edition, Price Sixpence, 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MANcuesteR MANUFACTURER. 

The First Three Editions were pul ied at Ss. 6d. 3 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price. Of the 
Editions published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 
sold, 






























In super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpence, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYRS OF SCOTLAND; 

Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794. 
Viz: Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
Skirving, Joseph Gerrald, and Maurice Margarot. 

In super-royal 8vo. Second Edition, Price Sixpence, 
TRUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY; 
As Related by Themselves ; 

Selected from the Report of the Poor- Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. JoHnsTone. 

Second Edition, in super-royal Svo, double columns, 
*rice Kightpence, 

IRELAND AND O'CONNELL; 

Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of 
the [rish People before the commencement of Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s Public Career; a History of the Catholie Assvucia- 
tion; and Memoirs of Mr. O'Connell. 

Witiiam Tart, Edinburgh; Srupxin, MaRsuALt, 





ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS FOR 1833. 
Just Published, 
WLOWERS OF LOVELINESS. 
Poetry by L. E. L. elegantly bound iu a unique 

and perfectly novel style, and illustrated with Thirteen 
beautifully executed Engravings on Steel, by the first- 
rate Artists, after the original Drawings made expressly 
for this Work. Imperial 4to. Price 1/. lls. 64; co) 
bia 4to. proofs, on India paper, 21. 12s. 6d. 

FORGET ME NOT FOR 1833 

Appealing, by the magie of its name, 

To gentle feelings and affections, kept 

Within the heart, like gold. 
Elegantly and substantially bound in crimson moe 
rocco, Price 12s. containing Engravings by C. and H, 
Rolls, J. Carter, L. Stocks, W. Greatbach, W. Kelsall, 
and J. Thompson; from Paintings and Drawings by Sir 
T. Lawrence, S. Prout, E. T'. Parris, Miss Sharpe, C. 
Marshall, L. Stocks, J. Jenkins, J. P. Knight, Mrs. 
M‘lan, and C, Werner; and Literary Compositions by 
James Montgomery, The Old Sailor, R. S. Mackenzie, 
LL.D. H. F. Chorley, T. K. Hervey, Major Calder Cam 
bell, Rev. R. Polwhele, C. Swain, H. Brandreth, T. E. 
Wilks, Miss M. A. Browne. Mary Howitt, Miss Law- 
rance, Mrs. Sigourney, Isabel Hill, Mra. Walker, Mrs. 
Lee, Miss H. F. Gould, &c, 

WORKS OF ART 

Published by ACKERMANN and Co. this Month, 

SIX COLOURED VIEWS ON THE LONDON 
AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY; from Drawings, 
under the Sanction of the Company, by Mr. T. T. Bury. 
Elephant 4to. Price, the Set, 12s, 

KENNEL SCENES; drawn on Stone, from Paint- 
ings made expressly by R. B. Davis, Animal Painter to 
his late Majesty. Contents: 1. The Mother—2. Taking 
to Walks—3. The First Discipline—4. Drafting. Size, 
15 inches by 11. Price, the Set, plain 16s.; Coloured 
li, 4s. 

NEW HINTS BY AN OLD PROFESSOR ON 
THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING; with Coe 
loured IMustrations. Royal 8vo. bound, cloth, 5s. 

In the Month of Noveniber will be Published, a New 
Edition of DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE; with numerous Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Alfred Crowquill, Post Svo, cloth ele- 
gant. Price 12s, 











Just Published, 
rF\HE CHRISTMAS LIBRARY, 1838. 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 
By Mary Howirr. 
Jeautifully illustrated in a New Style. 
Royal 18mo. handsomely bound in Saxony, gilt edges, 
Price 6s. 


THE SKETCHERS MANUAL, 

OR THE ART OF PICTURE MAKING 
Reduced to the Simplest Principles, by which Amateurs 
may instruct themselves without the aid ofa Master. 
By Frank Howarp, 

Author of “ The Spirit of Shakspeare.” 

Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d, Many Plates. 

MARY HOWITT’S TALES IN VERSE. 
With many Plates, royal l¢mo. handsomely bound, 


gilt edges, Price 5s. ; in fancy beards, 3s. 6d. 





MARY HOWITT’S TALES IN PROSE, 
A ComMPANIon TO THE ABOVE. 

“ Sweet Mary Howitt! Her name brings a magic with 
it, let us see it when and where we will; it is one crowded 
with pleasant recollections, telling of wisdom learned by 
the wayside and under the hedge-rows, breathing per- 
fumes, — not the perfumes of balls and routs, but of 
violets and wild-flowers,—leadinz the mind to pure and 
pleasant thoughtfulness.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ Mrs. Howitt is a most entertaining and able writer 
for the young.” — Evangelical Magazine. 

“ Her style, without descending to childishness, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the juvenile understanding.’~—/Veekly 
Dispatch. 

“ Amongst those who have been most successful in 
writiog for the young, is Mary Howitt.” — Atlas. 

* * * “Great intellect, most worthily employed in 
fanuing the emotions of the young bosom into that pure 
love of the Creator andthe creation, which should govern 
poor weak humanity through all its transient but terrible 
struggles.” — Metropolitan Magazi 























me. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE HUMAN FRAME 
AND THE FIVE SENSES. - 
By the Author of “ Aids to Development,” 
Copper-plates, square 16mv. Price 3s. 6d, 





we =Q 
PETER PARLEY’S WONDERS OF THE EARTH, 
SEA, AND SKY. 
Edited by the Kev. T. Wirson. 

Many Plates, square 16mo. Price 5s. 

“ We decidedly pronounce this to be a work of superior 
merit.”— Monthly Review. erie 
“ The subjects treated in this volume are treated with 
unusual clearness. Mr. Parley has too much reputation 
; a popular instructor of the young, to need any very 
it recommendation on our part.”’-Monthly Repository. 
“This is a very pretty and a very useful book,’”— 
Weekly Dispate A. 





e 72 







THE MONK OF CIMIES. 
3y Mrs, Suerwoop, Author of ‘ The Nun.” 
“ This is anintensely interesting work, possessing all 
the attracti a romance, and faithfully detailing 


scenes of real life.” —Metrepolitan. 





ons ol 





THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; 
Or Hints on tHe Catuoric Cuures. 
In a Series of Letters to a Member of the Society of 
Friends. Vol. I. 
3y aClergyman of the Chureh of England. 
rice 7s. 
No. V. ON THE Wrirren Worp, Priee Js. 6d. 
No. VI. ON rue Ministry, Price ls. 6d. : 
On the Ist of November will be Published, No. VII 
On Worsuip. 

“ Having read this Letter with sincere admiration for 
the abilities of the writer, one cannot but look anxiously 
for the rest of the series."— Review of the First Letter in 
the British Magazine. , 

“ In an easy and polished style, these Letters exhibit 
depth of thought, not mean scholarship, and conclusive 
reasoning.”’—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

















and Co. London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin. 


Darton and CLaxrk, Holboru Hill, y 
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IRISH POOR LAWS. 2s. 


EMARKS on the APPLICATION 
of the WORK-HOUSE SYSTEM, with other 
modes of RELIEF to the IRISH POOR, 
By an Assistant ComMMIssIONER. 
James Ripcway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Price 7s. 
EMARKS ON MILITARY LAW 
AND THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING. 
By Major-General Cuarsrs J. Napier, C.B. 
Author of “ Colonization in Australia.” 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 





In a Few Days will be Published, in 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. 
The Fifth Edition of 
R. KIDDS BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 
On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 
Wiriram PicxerinG, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





This Day is Published, Price 4s. bound in cloth, 
HE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
of the POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS for 
ENGLAND and WALES; together with Aprenpices 
A. B. and C. 
London: C#artrs Knient and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 
Publishers to the Poor-Law Commissioners. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS, UNIFORM WITH 
ROGERS'’S ITALY. 

In a Few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. illustrated by 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, Price 20s. boards ; 
Proofs, 30s. 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








On Tuesday, the 24th, will be Published, 
HE BRITISH COLONIZATION of 
NEW ZEALAND; being an Account of the 
Principles, Objects, and Plans of the New Zealand As- 
sociation; with Particulars of the Position, Extent, Soil 
and Climate, Natural Productions, and Native Inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand. With Maps, Charts, and En- 
gravings. 
London: Joun W.Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





Now Ready, Price 8s. in cloth, lettered, the 3d Vol. of 


ILSON’S TALES. OF THE 
BORDERS, and of SCOTLAND. 
Published for behoof of the Widow of Joun Mackay 
1rson, Berwick, by Joun Suruer ann, 12, Calton 
Street, Edinburgh ; and Sold by 
R. Groompripse, London ; and all Booksellers, 
Of whom also may be had, 
The First and Second Volumes, Price Ss. each. 


RAILROAD FALLACIES. 
This Day, Price 1s. 
N EXPOSURE of the COSTLY 
FALLACIES of RAILROAD ENGINEER- 
ING: involving a Wasteful Outlay of Original Capital, 
afuinous annual expenditure in Repairs, and consider- 
able risk to Human Lives. 
By Common Sensz. 
London: Errincuam W1.son, Royal Exchange. 








Now Ready, in super-royal &vo. elegantly bound, 1. Is. 
ndia proofs, 2/. 2s. 

EATH’S PICTURESQUE 
ANNUAL, for 1833; 

Containing a TOUR in IRELAND, by Lertca 
Ritcuie Esy. (which completes this portion). With 19 
beautifully - finished Engravings frum Pictures by T. 
Creswick, Esq. and D. M‘Crist, Esq. A.R.A. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 





Next Week will be Published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, 
cloth lettered, 
INTS to MOTHERS for the Ma- 
nagement of Health during the Period of Preg- 
nancy and in the Lying-in Room; with an Exposure of 
Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. 
By Tuomas Bui, M.D. Physician-Accoucheur to the 
Finsbury Medical Institution, &c. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 
On November 1 will be Published, in foolscap 8vo, with 
Vignette Title, &e. Price 6s. cloth, 
IVES of CERVANTES, LOPE DE 
VEGA, QUEVEDA, CAMOENS, GARCILASO 
DE LA VEGA, &e. &c. 

Forming Vol. 3 of Lives or Literary MEN or Itaty, 
Sparw, &e.; and Vol. 96 of Dr. Lanpner’s Caninet 
Cyciov®pia. 

Published October 1, Htstory or Exotanp, Vol. VII. 
London: Loxemawn and Co.; and Joun Taytor. 





This Day is Published, Price 12s. cloth, with an original 
Portrait, engraved by Edwards, i 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
By Rosert Pari, of Maberly Chapel, 
By the Same Author, 
LIBRARY; 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
3s. Gd. cloth. 


THE LADY’S CLOSET 
Vol. I. Toe Marys. Third Edition 
II. Tae Marrtuas. Second Edition, 
III. Toe Lypras, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London; Gzeoroe Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane; and all 
Booksellers, 





PARLEY’S GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In one pocket volume, embellished with Eighty En- 
gravings, Price 4s. 6d. boun in cloth, 


GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
‘ GEOGRAPHY. 
By Perer Parrey, Author of “ Tales about the Sun, 

Moon, and Stars,” “ Tales about Europe, Asia,” &c. 
A New Edition. Embellished with numerous Maps and 

other Engravings. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Tzac and Sox, 73, 
Cheapside ; and Seld by every other Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of whom also may be liad, 


ALL THE OTHER WORKS OF PETER PARLEY, 


[Be QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXVIILI. will be Published on Wzpnxspay. 


COXTENTS : 
I. HOME TOURS—Mrs, BRAY and Sir GEORGE 
HEAD. 


II. ENGLAND, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
III. CIRCASSIA and the BLACK SBA. 

1V. HINTS on ETIQUETTE. 

V. WHEWELL on the UNIVERSITIES. 

VI. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. a 
VII. LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S SPEECH AT 
STROUD. - 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW will be Published on 
MONDAY, containing— 
. Parties and the Ministry. 
. Wiliis on Reed Organ Pipes, Speaking Machines, &c. 
. Works of Miss Sedgwick. 
Armand Carrel. 
Mrs. Trollope: Evangelical Clergy. 
Italian Literature since 1830. 
Works of Theodore Hook, Esq. 
History of Hanover. 
Congregational Dissenters. 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 





$2 O51 Sym 99 $0 





Price 4s. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. X. is Published this Day. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
IE. Ireland—-The Projected Poor-law. 
II. State of the Jews in Poland, 
IV. German and French Fiction—Novels & Romances. 
V. Trade with Russia and Trade with Turkey. 
VI. Letters of Charles Lamb. 
VIL. American Commercial Crisis. 
VIII, The Danish Claims. 
IX. Marshal Marmont’s Journey—Fortification of Con- 
stantinople. 
X. Spanish Tariff—Proposed Treaty of Commerce, 
Jamxs Ripoway and Sons, London ; and every 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


NV EDICAL GAZETTE— 

Nos. 3 and 4 of the Volumes for 1837-8, Just 
Published, contain Lectures—by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
on the Kidney; Dr. Williams, on the Chest; and Dr. 
Macleod, on Rheumatism. Papers—by Dr. Graves, of 
Dublin, on a New Treatment of Cholera; Dr. Lawrie, 
of Glasgow, on Dislocations of the Thumb; On the 
Nitrate of Silver, by W. Chapman and T. Cross, Esqs. ; 
On Fractures, by T. M. Greenhow, Esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; On the Induction of Premature Labour, by 
E. A. Cory, Esq.; On the Working of the Apothecaries 
Act, by Dr. Kerrison—Notices of several new Elementary 
Works—Keports from La Pitie, Guy’s, Westminster, and 
St. George's Hospitals—Paper on the Voice, from the 
German of Miiller—Extracts from Foreign Journals— 
Editorial Articles—on the Starving Experiments under 
the New Poor Law; on the State of Lunatic Asylums, &c. 

The current volumes will contain Lectures by Sir B. 
Brodie, Mr. Lawrence, and Dr. Clutterbuck; a series of 
Papers, by Dr. Williams, on the Physical and General 
Diagnosis of Disease of the Chest; also a Course of 
Lectures on Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Graves, of Dublin. 

Lonemuan and Co.: in Weekly Nos. Price 8d.; and 
Monthly Parts, 








BOTAN Y. 
No. 10, for Ocroser, Qs. 6d. and Is, 6d, 


H E BOTANI ST, 

Conducted by B. Maunp, F.L.S. assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Hensnow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge, contains ac- 
curately coloured engravings of tender and hardy Or- 
NAMENTAL Pianrs, adapted to garden culture; with 
descriptions aad instructions, scientific and practical. It 
contains also an easy Guide to Botany, and a Dictionary 
of Terms. 

“No Work ever commenced under more auspicious 
circumstances, liberal expenditure, or better manage- 
ment,” All parties join in unqualified praise of its merits. 

Monthly Repository says— Such a work was much 
—* The whole style and getting up of it is excel- 
ent.” 

Spectator— It is evidently one of the cheapest, as it 
promises to be one of the most useful works.” 

Gardeners’ Magazine —-‘‘ The plates are remarkably 
well executed, and the whole work has the neat appear- 
ance of Mr. Maund's Botanic Garden.” 

Medical Gazette—* We do not know any work better 
calculated to inspire a love for botany, and gratify it 
when awakened.” 

Literary Gazette—“ The plan is excellent, and the illus- 
trations finely executed.” 

Congregational Magazine —“ The figures of ornamental 
ants are beautifully cvluured, and the descriptions 
soon f combine scientific, popular, and moral instruc- 
tion.” 

Metropolitan Magaz ne—“ The engraving and the colour- 
ing of the flowers are really excellent specimens of the 
art.” 

Philosophical Magazine—“* An explanation of every 
botanical term is given. This advantage belongs to no 
previous work, The selection and treatment of the sub- 
jects figured reflect credit upon the Conductor and his 
assistants.” 

Evangelical Magazine—" This promises to be the best 
and cheapest work on practical Botany. The plates 
are executed in the first style of accuracy and beauty.” 

Also, THE BOTANIC GARDEN, No. 155, 
was issued October 2. 
London: R, Groompripasr, Paternoster Row. 





Dedieated, by permission, to the King of the Belyians, 
Now Ready, the Sixth Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 
FEYHE PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 

applied to the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, 
and to the Improvemént of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion. By Anorew Compe, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
And Consulting Physician to their Majesties the King 
and Qaeen of the Belyians. 
Also, Late ’n tished, Peice 78. 60. 
DR. COMBE ON DIGESTION AND DIET, 
In 1 vol. post $vo. Second Edition. 
Mactacuyan and Stewart, Edinburg; Simpxyn, 








MaxsuHa.t, and Ge, Loudon, 


Just Published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 12s, cloth, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY. am 
STATISTICS of the POSSESSIONS of the 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
By R. Montcomzry Martin, F.S.S, &e, 
Forming Vols, VIII. and IX. of 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY 
Wuitraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. i 





Now Ready, in 2 vols. Svo. Price ll. 11s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


RESIDENCE in GREECE anj 
TURKEY; with Notes of the Journey through 
Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, and across the Balkan, Iles 
trated by numerous tinted Lithographic Engravings from 
views of interesting localities, and with Portraits of jl]ys. 
trious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Author, 
By Francis Herve, Esq. 
Wartraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





Just Published, in 1 vol. foolscap S8vo. illustrated }, 
Original Maps and Frontispiece, and handsomely 
bound in cloth and lettered, Price 6s. 

’ i YHE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ang 

STATISTICS of the BRITISH POSSESSIoNs 

in the INDIAN aud ATLANTIC OCEANS, viz,; 

Cry.Lon, Cave Coast Castzz, 

PENANG, Accra, 

Mauacca, The FALELAND Iszaxps 

Srncapork, Sr. Hevena, and : 

Sierra LEone, ASCENSION. 

The Gambia, 

By R. Montcomery Martin, Esq. F,S.S, 
Forming Vol. X. of the 

BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY 
Wuitraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, : 








Illustrated with numerous Cuts, and designed for the 
Use of Students, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 16s. cloth lettered, 


HE PRINCIPLES of the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of MEDICINE, including the 
Third Edition of the Author’s Work on DIAGNOSIS, 
By Marsuaut Hatt, M.D. F.RS. &c. &c. 
Lecturer on the Tieory and Practice of Medicine, at the 
Webb Street School of Medicine ; and formerly Physi- 
—_ to the General and St. Mary’s Hospitals, Notting. 
ham, 
Suxrrwoop, Gi.Bert, and Piper, Paternoster Row, 


This Day, Vol. X. of 


HE POCKET EDITION OF 
BYRON, 
NOW COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, 
With Frontispieces, 3s. 6d. each, neatly bound and gilt, 
Vol. I. Contains CHILDE HAROLD, 
Vols, IT. aud II{. Contain TALES. 
Vols. IV. and V. Contain DRAMAS, 
Vols, VI. VII. and VIII. Contain MISCELLANIES, 
Vols IX, and X. Contain DON JUAN, 
Any Volume may be had separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
> A 


A N 0. 


A Sicilian Story. 
Edited by Taropore Hook, Esq. 
Also Just Published, 

MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
ETHEL CHURCHILL; 
Or, Tue Two Brinks. 

A Story of the Reign of George IT, 

3 vols, 

“Such a record of female sentiment and passion as 
has hardly been published since the days of ‘ Corinne,” 

— Times. 

Henry Cotsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





Preparing for immediate Publication, in 4 vols. post 8vo. 
(printed uniformly with the Life of Mrs. Hannah 
More), with Portraits, &c. 


EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 

By his Sons, Rosert Isaac WriBerrForce, M.A, 
Vicar of East Farleigh, late Fellow of Oriel College; and 
Samve. Wi.LBeRFoRcE, M.A. Rector of Brighstoue, 

These Memoirs ure drawn from a journal in which, 
during a period of fity years, Mr, Wilberforce was ac- 
customed to record his private sentiments and his re 
marks on the incidents of the day, from his correspot- 
dence with his distinguished cotemporaries, Mr. Pitt 
Lord Grenville, Lord Melville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Caa- 
ning. Lord Liverpool, Lord Muncaster, the Emperor 
Alexander, Prince Talleyrand, La Fayette, Jeremy 
Bentham, Dr. Currie, Dr, Burgh, Bishop Porteus, the 
Rev. William Mason, Dean Milner, the Rev. Joho 
Newton, the Rev. John Wesley, John Thornton, Esq. 
Henry Thornton, Esq. James Stephen, Esq. William Hay, 
Lady Waldegrave, Mrs. Hannah More, &c. &e. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





3, St. James’s Syuare. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. 
VOL. III. of the HISTORY of WHIGS and TORIES. 


Now Compreren. 


HE HISTORY OF PARTY, 
from the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions in 
the Reign of Charles IT. to the Passing of the Reform Bill. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 60s. 
By Groror Wrnorove Coorg, Esq, 
Author of “ The Life of Bolingbroke,” &e. 


Il, 
LONDON AS IT IS. 
By Joun Hoaa, M.D. &e. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


MURRAY’S SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Plates, 24s. cloth. 


IV. ed 
STRANG’S GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
2 vols. 8yo, Plates, 24s, cloth. 


THELWALL'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDE NCE. 
The First Volume, 8vo, 12s. 
V 


I. 
WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. | 
A New Edition, greatly enlarged, 3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 6d. 
Joun Macnone, St. James’s Squi 
London: Printed by Joszea Cuayron, of No, 7, Wtudse 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wee 
lington Street, Strand, sarempay, 2lst oct, 1837. 
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